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' recently gathered by their enterprise ; but to 


_ be industrious through'the week until Friday})t 
-<gt3 P. M.; then get ready for the 5 o’clock boat,|| {ew years. ago, at least ten. or twelve days.— 
‘and y ou need “not, apprehend any danger, as 
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“Go To Sararoca—say we td our friends ; 
aye, say we to all who wisli’to improve feeble 
or preserve good health. “Go to Saratoga in- 
deed ! Who would not? Certainly notwsolitary 
individual, who can go—far, it’no othér excur- 
sion of equal distance can-any thing like*equal 
pleasure, or comfort, or benefit, be enjoyed by 
the invalid, or those in good health, at so little 
expense and fatigue as in a trip to SaraToea. 
~~ To our worthy citizens who have little busi- 
ness to attend to, or have just closed, or_nearly 
so, an arduous and we trust a profitable, spring 
business, after a winter’s confinement within 
the brick walls of Gotham, we need not repeat 
the short saying at the head of this article, as 
they will undoubtedly avail themselves of the 
earliest opportunity for participating in the plea- 
sures of such an. inviting and invigorating ex- 
eursion. They would do so, indeed, even if it 
were only to put again in circulation a part of, 
their surplus income, or of the rich harvest so 





thousands of others equally industrious, and 
equally enterprising, althougl upon a more 
‘limited scale, who think they eannot afford it, 
we would. again say go to Saratoga, and you 


may relyupon it that you will never forget the} 


pleasure, nor regret the expense; and as for 
the time, you will scarcely miss it from your 
business. If time is an object to you, adopt the 
following plati: Rise early each morning and 


2||convenient Cars on the Saratoga Road, which 


too much boiled, but this was asmall matter, 


adinirable arrangement,) which will land you in 
Albany next morning, in time for the first or half 
past six o’clock tram of cars to Schenec- 
tady, where, at Davis’s, you may take your 
cofiee and toast, or whatever else you may 
prefer, previous to taking a seat in those-very 


is now completed and connected with the Mo- 
hawk and Hudson Railroad. From Schenec- 
tady to Saratoga, through Ballston, the distance 
is 22 miles, which is performed by horse pow- 
er in two hours with great ease. By this ar- 


rangement, 17 hours only are required from the 
time you leave New-York to perform the jour- 
ney to the Springs. Once: there, it is hardly 
necessary for us to designate a house at which 
good fare may be found, as there are undoubt- 
edly several excellent houses. . We cannot, 
however, omit to say, that better beef-steak, 
coffee, and butter, cannot be found, and a 
greater variety need not be wished for, than 
was spread before us at Union Hatt, kept by 
Mr..W. Putnam, on Monday morning, 27th 
ult. . The eggs, it is true, the ladies said were 


especially as there were eggs cooked in various 
modes. In short, the breakfast was excellent, 
the waiters attentive, the house in good order, 
and. every thing indicated a determination to 
satisfy those who may make it their quarters 
during their stay. The other principal houses, 
as Congress Hull\and the United States Hotel, 
are not yet open for company, although in a 
state of forwardness. The village presents an 
appearance exceedingly inviting, to one who 
has been long confined to the brick walls and 
dust of a city. 

Having performed the journey out in 17 hours, 
the same time only is necessary to return, as 
follows: Having remained there until Monday, 
leave Saratoga at 12 M., Albany at 5.P..M., and 
reach home next morning at or before 6 o'clock, 
—having been absent 85 hours, travelled 366 
miles, spent 34 hours on the way, and 51 
at the Springs. ‘The excursion may, however, 
very soon be made in. much less time by those 
who wish only to take a half dozen glasses of 
Congress water, and return immediately. They 
may leave New-York by the evening boat of 
Monday—dine at Saratoga on Tuesday at one 
o’clock—return to Albany in time for the five 
o’cloek boat—and be at home at six o’clock on 
Wednesday morning,—thus performing in thir- 









9m ‘that useless practice of steam 


ty-seven hours what. would, have. ired, a 


Wonderful, indeed, are the improvements: that 
have been made in po conve ae for travel- 
ling, within a few years. Great, however, as 





fe it is abolished under the present they are, greater will undoubtedly be made. in 


the course of the following, than have been 
—— past twenty years.. Within that 
time, Railroads will be constructed where they 
are now séarcely dreamed of; and = im- 
provements upon the present , eq al at 
least to those Thich an been Bg i - 
boats in the same length of time. We would 
therefore again say, Go to Saratoga—if it is 
only to have a ride upon the Rai you 
may be able not only to appreciate this value, 
but also to say that you have contributed to the 
prosperity of those who have done so 

for the public. 
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—— noe epte: 
New-York ayp Err Ratzroap Company. 
—We learn with much satisfaction that prepa- 
rations are making for opening books of sub- 
scription to the capital stock of this Company, 
in conformity with the charter as recently 
amended ; and we cannot but feel confident 
that when the requisite information respecting 
the route of the proposed railway, and its ineal- 
culable importance to this city, is spread before 
the public, a high interest will be felt in the 
object by our citizens, and an effort worthy of 
this metropolis and of the undertaking will be 
promptly made. Nothing, we feel assured, is 
wanting but a spirited commencement Of this 
work, to render certain its speedy and eom- 
plete aecomplishment. We are of opinion that 
this thoroughfare, connecti ere 





the shortest and most feasible of all possit 
routes, will prove not less beneficial to the 

and growth of this city than the Erie eanal has 
been. Its effects on the business of the city 
with the Western States cannot fail to be of 
immense value. To the southern counties of 
this state, whichat present are almost shut ott 
from markets. the prospeet of this work being 
commenced Mo set be hailed Mee 
liveliest satisfaction. Every proprietor of th 
soil on its route should obtain stock when the 
ibooks are opened. Z “uke 


We are gratified to learn that a bill authori- 
zing the construction of a Railroad between the 
cities of Hartford and New-Haven has passed 
both houses of the: Conneetieut Legislature. 
The feasibility of the route, and the largeamount 
of: business which’ now pertains to it, will, we 
are confident, insure its early completion 
Much advantage will acerue to the rge tar :) 
facturing interest, as well as to the eneral 
ductive industry of the rich and po) lous 
ley of the Connecticut rom 
prise, and from the ut ruct 
which it will afford wit 
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ee pant Hevea 1 hence no means 
“were offered for ascertaining the precise ex- 
eed ground intended to be appropriated by 
i iod of their completion, the dama- 
ges to.the different proprietors whose lands 
were intersected and injured by them were as- 
waasod by commissioners duly appointed and 
authorized for the purpose. These commis- 
__.. sieners in making their estimates directed mea- 
: surements to be made, in very many instances, 
for determining as nearly as practicable, with- 
out too much delay and expense, the average 
length and breadth of the several portions of 
d taken from the different proprietors 
aenak whose lands the canals passed. _ 
From. these. measurements the approximate 
quantity of ground contained in each portion 
was deduced, which, compared with its value 
per acre, enabled the commissioners to deter- 
mine with greater certainty than could other- 
wise have been attained, the actual damage to 
individuals occasioned as above stated. 
Although the measurements thus made may 
have answered sufficiently well perhaps for the 
purpose for which they were instituted, yet the 
‘want of more perfect and systematic surveys 
in accurately definin the outlines of the ca- 
nals was soon felt. The proprietors of the ad- 
joming grounds, being ignorant of the precise) 
‘extent of the claims of the State, could only 
refer, in their instruments of conveyance, in a 
general manner, to the canal as a boundary, 
and were equally at loss in the erection of 
buildings in those cases where as near an ap- 
‘to the canals as possible was desirable 
without. infringing upon the rights of the State. 
The inconvenience resulting from this state 
of things was not confined altogether to indi- 
viduals. The rapid increase in the value of 


‘Jands bordering the canals, which followed their 
completion, and the numerous encroachments 
which were in consequence made upon the 
d required for their efficient and success- 

operation, rendering it necessary for the 
State to devise some means of preventing any 
future inconvenience from the same source. 
This. it was apparent could. be done only thro’ 
the medium of surveys properly executed, tlie 
maps, field books, &c. of which should be de- 
ted in some place convenient for reference. 
he result of the legislative action upon the 
subject is to be found in Part I. Chap. IX, Title 
IX. of the Revised Statutes of the State of 
New-York, in nearly the following words : 

A complete manuscript map and field notes 
of every canal that now is or hereafter shall 
be completed, and of all the lands belonging to 
the State adjacent thereto or connected there- 
with, shall be made, on which the boundaries of 
each parcel of such lands to which the State 
shall have a separate title shall be designated, 
and the names of the former owners and the 
date of each title be entered. The expense to 
be defrayed’ out .of the canal fund. ‘The sur- 
veys to be exettited under the direction of the 
Canal Commissioners, and approved by the 
Canal Board, and when completed to be filed 
in the office of the comptroller. Copies of the 
maps and field notes so filed are to be made 
sailee the direction of the Canal Board, and 
transmitted by the comptroller to every county 
intersected by the canals.to which the maps 
sen salate. and filed in the Clerk’s office of 
such county. 

The 
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gee | of the pti ated Rig 
which panel ‘is taken received the le- 
gislative sanction in 1827, and in 1828 and ’9 
¢ attention of the Canal Commissioners was 
ct with the view of ma- 
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In accomplishing the survey-of these works 
the importance was at once seen of a rigid ad- 
herence to the same uniform system through- 
out ; and it was likewise obvious that the great- 
est caution and judgment should be exercised 
in selecting from the different modes which 
might be devised, the one which should afford 
the means of determining at any future day, 
with the greatest practicable degree of preci- 
sion, the outlines of the land. set. apart by the 
state for the use of the canals. 

In the investigation of the subject, it became 
apparent that one of two modes, differing ma- 
terially from each other in their general prin- 
ciples, must be adopted. 

The first method contemplated the measure- 
ment in the usual manner, with the circumfe- 
rentor.and chain, of the outlines of the ground 
occupied by the canals, with such references to 
permanent objeets and cross measurements as 
were necessary for verifying the accuracy of 
the survey. 

In the other method the location of the out- 
lines or boundaries was to be determined by off- 
sets, made in a specified manner, from a base 
line situated upon and coinciding with the in- 
ner edge of the towing path, the best defined, 
and (as an object for general reference) the 
most permanent part of the canal. References 
were likewise to be made as contemplated in 
the preceding method to all accessible objects 
of a permanent character for verifying the ac- 
curacy of the survey. 

This latter method being the one which re- 
ceived the sanction of the Commissioners and 
Canal Board, its details will be more fully de- 
scribed as follows : 

1. The measurements in the direction of the 
length of the canal were made upon the base 
line above mentioned, situated upon or-coinci- 
dent with the inner edge of the, towing-path. 
The height of the surface of the towing-path, 
and the inclination of its inner slope, being sup- 
posed the same as specified in the transverse 
profile adopted in the construction of the canals. 

2. The several changes in the direction of 
the base line were referred to the magnetic 
meridian: the whole line being thus resolved 
into as many separate alignments, as it con- 
tained portions having different courses or 
bearings. 

3. The several alignments were aecurately 
measured in chains and tenths, (fractions oth- 
er than tenths being avoided by a very little 
care in arranging the stations); and the distan- 
cés upon each to the several points where the 
lines of roads, counties, towns, patents, lots, 
&¢. intersected the same, together with their 
courses or bearings, were carefully observed. 

4. The distance likewise to all waste-weirs 
and culverts, and to all streams that discharge 
themselves into or otherwise intersected the ca- 
nals were taken, and the same was done with 
respect to the road and farm bridges, locks, 
aqueducts, &c. The distances to the bridges 
were taken to the lines joining the two nearest 
angles or corner posts. of their abutments— 
those to the locks to the lines passing through 
the centres of the two nearest quoin posts, and 
those to the aqueducts to the faces of their 
abutments. 

5. Offsets for determining the breadth of; 
ground occupied by the canal were made from 
the base line at each angle or station, and like- 
wise at every other point where a variation in 
the breadth of the canals required. The direc- 
tions of the offsets were such as to bisect the 
angles. by the two ions of the base 





nts for the oo it the several stations were such as to bisect 
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ing path, were made to extend at 

binks.-(ilshs being the. liniisin- 8x 
Commissioners), and in every case to | 
the base of the outer slope of the « 
The offsets in the opposite direction, across 
the canal, were made to extend at least fifteen 
links ftom the margin of the weter, nt ping 
the minimum allowance for the breadth of the 


















































berm, and in every case to reach spt babe of 
the exterior slope of the embankment, if any, 
upon that side. 


7. Wherever an enlargement in the breadth 
of the canal rendered the method of offsets in- 
convenient or impracticable, the portion inclu- 
ded in said enlargement ‘was. surveyed in the 
usual manner by measuring the courses and 
distances of the several lines that enclosed it 
on the side opposite to the towing path. 

8. The survey embraced within its limits all 
grounds pertaining to the canal, including all 
tracts or lots of land set apart or appropriated 
for the purposes of lock-houses, weigh-locks, 
collectors’ offices, &e. with the names of the 
former owners and the date of each separate 
title inserted as far as the same could be ascer- 
tained. 

9. The results. of the measurements made 
as above described were inserted in a field 
book. Each page of the book was ruled into 
parallel lines one fourth of an inch distant from 
each other, Near the centre of each page, 
and at right angles with these lines, a line 
was drawn, extending across all the pages of 
the book. 

10. The red line thus drawn represented the 
base line of the survey. The portion of this 
line corresponding to any given alignment, was 
made to embrace in its Jength as many of the 
spaces included by the parallel lines as there 
were chains in the alignments, or, if the small- 
ness and number of the objects to be noted 
rendered it necessary to enlarge the scale, dou- 
ble the said number of spaces were taken for 
the purpose mentioned. 

11. The offsets for the breadth of the survey 
were in every case represented upon the large 
or double scale, that is, two spaces or one half 
of an inéh-was assumed as equal to one chain: 
The offséts at the several stations or angles in 
the base line were represented by continued 
red lines. :-The intervening offsets were indi- 
cated by. thé red.dotted lines: 

12. The distances between the several sta* 
tions, or the lengths of each separate align. 
ment, ‘vere inserted at the ends of the same, 
within the space occupied by the canal. The 
same was likewise done with respect to the in. 
tervening offsets and all other measurements 
upon the base line, the distances being in each 
case reckoned from the last preceding station. 
The lengths of the offsets were inserted on the 
right and left of the canal, according as they 
were made on the one side or upon the other. 

13. In the field-book thus arranged, all lines 
appertaining to the survey were described &s 
near as possible in their true positions; like- 
wise all such objects of interest of évery de- 
scription, including roads, streams, buildings, 
changes in the inclination of the ground, geo- 
logical characteristics, localities of minerals, 
&c. &c. as came within the limits of the field. 
book, were carefully sketched. The sketches 
being executed with greater.accurac 
the aid of the parallel lines as above dese 

14. The results of the measurements for the 
several bearings and distances were distinctly 
put down upon the lines to which they 
ively belonged, and the whole Sy lcapleudly te 
such remarks as were necessary co to 
elucidate every thing of importance relating to 
the survey.* ae : 
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The maps were formed on se io 
super-royal paper, bound in the Atlas style, 
each volume containing fifty sheets, and com- 
byohending about thirty or thirty-five miles of 
canal. They were projected upon the same 
‘ uniform scale of two chains to the inch, and the 
border lines, on each separate sheet, were 80 
drawn relatively, as to coincide in direction with 
the magnetic cardinal points of the horizon. 
ae shading and lettering were executed ina 
superior manner, and the whole exhibited a 
style and perfection of finish corresponding 
with the importance of the survey. 

Of the two modes of survey, whose merits 
were canvassed by the Commissioners, the one 
above described was the one to which, as alrea- 
dy stated, the preference was awarded. 

In this method the principal measures in the 
direction of the length of the canals were made 
upon the base line, situated upon the level and 
even surface of the towing-path, under cirecum- 
stances, it will be conceded, in the highest de- 
gree favorable for accuracy ; while in the other 

ie, the measures would have been subject to 
all the errors arising from inequalities of 
ground, and the various obstacles to be met 
with upon the outlines, such as trees, fences, 
streams of water, ravines, swamps, rocks, &c. 
which occur more or less frequently upon all 
rtions of the canals ; add to this the absolute 
impracticability of making such a survey in the 
many places where the eanal is bounded on 
both sides by impassable swamps, as is the case 
at the Cayuga marshes, or is separated, as it 
frequently is, from an adjoining river, by a high 
terrace wall or embankment, or is bounded 
upon the berm side by a steep and thickly 
wooded side-hill, or by. lofty and precipitous 
rocks, similar to what is seen at the Little Falls, 
at Flint Hill, at the Big Nose, or at the Cohoes 
upon the Mohawk, and at various other places. 
. In. the method as pursued, the base or go- 
verning line is located upon the inner edge of 
the towing path, the best defined, and, for the 
purpose of general reference, unquestionably 
the most permanent. part of the canal. The 
importance of maintaining a hard and even 
surface for the horse track renders it necessa. 
ry to construct it of materials of a solid and 
durable character. Its..inner edge likewise is 
usually protected by a slope wall of atone or 
docking of timber, ‘to resist the action of the 
water, the abrasive effects of which, if they oc- 
eur at all, are confined to short distances and 
to icular places, and under -circumstances 
which render it an easy matter to determine 
the precise extent of the encroachment... Upon 
the New-York canals, and indeed upon most 
other works of the kind in the country, there 
are distances of miles together where substan- 
tial buildings or bridges or objects of an equal- 
ly permanent character cannot be found, in con. 
uence of which, and from the little reliance 
he placed upon the directive property of the 
magnietic needle, in tracing long and irregular 
lines, in cases where an error of even one or 
two feet in the distance of a mile would be at- 
tended with serious inconvenience, and consi- 
dering moreover the imperfection and disagree- 
ment of different instruments, and the want of 
the requisite skill not uncommon with many 
surveyors, a constant reference to some: part 
of the canal; as a standard for preserving the 
location of the outlines, becomes absolutely es- 
8e > 
In selecting the part of the canal for this pur- 
pose, the choice, it will be obvious, would ne- 
cessarily fall either upon the inner edges of! 
the berm or towing-path, or upon one. or both 
margins of the water. Of these the towing- 
path was considered as.entitled to the prefer- 
speatinee the berm side is not only construct- 
ed of less durable materials, more liable to 
abrasion and seldom kept in proper repair, but 
emma i 9 
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for much of the distance where the canal runs 
along sidelong ground no regular or artificial 
berm is formed, the water being allowed to flow 
back and conform. to the natural im i 
of the surface. In some places, likewise, the 
berm is subject to alteration from the gradual 
sliding or giving of the earth, producing a con- 
traction of the channel, while the embankment 
on the side of the. towing-path remains com- 
sores firm and undisturbed. Similar ob- 
jects will likewise apply to either. margin of 
the water, particularly on tne berm side, while 
on both sides the margmal line is subject to 
constant variation from the - fluctuations of 
droughts and floods, and the irregular demand 
for the supply of inferior levels and for the pur- 
poses of lockage. 

From the preceding it will appear, that even 
in the mode of surveying the outlines, as reject- 
ed by the commissioners, a general reliance 
must necessarily have been placed, as in the 
other method, upon offsets to the inner edge of 
the towing-path, with this difference, that as 
no survey is made along the inner edge of the 
towing-path, any changes or variations in it 
cannot be so easily detected and rectified. 
These offsets, likewise, owing to the great dif- 
ference in level of the surface of the towing- 
path, and the ground on which the outlines are 
situated, particularly in places where there are 
high embankments or deep excavations, would 
be subject to very great inaccuracy, which, 
combined with the difficulty of reducing them 
to any regular system, would occasion many 
irreconcilable discrepancies between. the mea- 
sures upon the offsets and those upon the out- 
lmes, and render the precise location of the 
boundaries a matter of corresponding uncer- 
tainty. In the-mode as pursued, the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of the offsets does not in the least 
affect the location of the base line, and b 
means of the measures upon it, and the uni- 
form mode of describing the offsets, the bear- 
ings and distances of the outlines can be caleu- 
lated, if required, with much greater precision 
than they could possibly be measured, and when 
so calculated, the different parts of the survey 
will have the additional merit of a perfect agree- 
ment with each other, a desideratum which in 
the other method must be pronounced to. be 
practically unattainable. 

Another consideration of much importance 
in favor of this mode is found in the facilities 
afforded for recording the field notes, and rep- 
resenting the whole by means of sketches and 
diagrams in such a manner as to avoid all lia- 
bility to mistake or confusion, and presenting at 
the same time a very tolerable map of the sur- 
vey. The check likewise which the mode of 
sketching exercises over the measures with the 
chain—the one keeping pace in all cases with 
the other, and both under the immediate and 
constant supervision of the surveyor, (each 
chain distance on the base line being represent- 
ed by its corresponding space in the field. book, ) 
combined with the practice of requiring a sep- 
arate account from each of the chainmen, ren- 
dered an error in the reckoning almost impos- 
sible. 

In the other mode the frequent obstructions 
to be encountered upon the outlines, and the 
constant necessity of deviating by offsets from 
a direct course, would add very. much to the 
liabilities to error, and although the measures 
upon the two outlines, if the cross measures 
were repeated often enough, would serve to de- 
teet any errors or omissions of integer chains 
upon each, yet no evidence would be afforded 
upon which of the lines it occurred, and an at- 
te to correct without an. actual. re-survey 
would be as likely to increase as to remedy the 
evil; add to this, the discrepancy that, would 
pagers ss from the circumstance of 
the two outlines being surveyed at dif- 
ferent times by different pitas de thulifier. 
ent instraments. and different assi , and 
the great inconveniences of referring at any fu- 
ture time, for the results of the measures of a 





tbe portion of the canal, to different field- 
ks or to different parts of the same field- 
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Commissioners, and for this purpose, befor 

the survey can be said to be completed, the 
whole ground must be examined by the Com- 
missioners in company with the surveyor, and 
in the many instances where the opinion of the 
former would probably differ from the latter, as 
to the precise extent of ground proper to be em- 
braced in the survey, alterations in the mea- 
sures and the field-books must necess be 
made. These cannot be effected without com- 
pletely deranging the previous sutveys, and re- 
quiring an. entire re-survey of the objectiona- 
ble portions, while, in the method as adopted, 
the necessary alterations are speedily and easi- 
ly effected by simply enlarging or diminishing 


the offsets to the extent required. In tracing 
the outlines, moreover, by the former mode, the 
surveyor, from a natural desire to expedite his 


work, by reducing the number of separate 
courses or bearings, might perhaps extend his 
lines to an undue length, the consequence of 
which would be that the outlines would, in 
many places, approach nearer to, and in others 
recede farther from, the canal, than would be 
proper, and too much or too little ground would 
be embraced within the survey. is w 
be particularly the ease, upon the concave and 
convex sides of those portions of the canal 
which were the most eurved. In the method 
as pursued, this difficulty is entirely avoided. 
The variations in the breadth of the ground 
embraced in the survey are gradual, conform- 
ing as nearly as possible to the natural changes 
in the surface of the ground and the requisitions 
of the canal. It moreover completely secures 
to the State the possession of the specified 
breadth of ground appropriated to the canal, 
and in this respect it accSrds in its tical 
operation with the established principle that 
the interest of the public should take prece- 
dence of that of individuals, in all cases where 
the means necessary for the perfect protection 
of the former are so limited that the extreme. 
of abuse or encroachment which can possibly 
result will not expose the rights of the latter 
to material or important-injury. . 
There is still another consideration of great 
importance in favor of this method which does 
not exist in the other. In all ordinary eases 
the location of the boundaries may be deter. 
mined without the aid of the cireumferentor, ~ 
by means of the chain only, The greatest er- 
ror which ean thereby result in the position of 
either boundary will not exceed ten or twelve 
inches, supposing the offsets to be made twelve 
degrees out of their proper direction, and in 
the majority of cases will not probably exceed. 
one third or one fourth of that amount. 
The expense likewise of this mode is at 
least forty per cent. less than by the other, and 
when it is considered that the object to be at- 
tained is effected in a much more t and 
scientific manner, it must be conceded that it — 
possesses a decided oy riuny L peal 
The mode of survey above described is alike 
applicable to railways as to canals, and the de. 
scription of it is thus publicly made, that those 
who are e in the construction of works 
of inter-communication may avail themselves, 
of the advantages which it possesses over the 
less perfect methods ordinarily pursued in such, 
cases. 


Middletown, Conn. Nov. 1832. 


The Undulating Railway. By Juntws Repty1., 
vus. (From the London Mechanics’ Maga-— 
zine, 

ae have been casually informed that 
there is exhibiting somewhere about town @ 
model of an.U ting Railway, whereby the. 
inventor undertakes to convince the public that 
the antique notion of level surfaces being the. 
best adapted for wheel carriages, is entirely 
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and, of course, if his séition be cor- 
toad-surveyors habe Wier “ preity 
ble ” quantity of money to make roads. 


than they were hone hy leveltiig the 
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hich ought to be restored without delay. 
t the inventor of the mc ree Satie 1s 
9 means an originator. The Kussian ice- 
on. the Neva, for the amusement of the 
hers in the winter season, formed of board- 
ds, overlaid with blocks of ice, are 
much more ancient ; and the Montagnes Russes 
of the Champs Elysees, which served as sum- 
mer amusement to the youths and maidens of 
Paris, the King of Prussia inclusive, some fifteen 
years back, were railroads ofsomething the same 
nature aS that now proposed. ‘But the proposer 
of the present undulating railway Has stumbied 
upon a fallacy, which possibly may deceive 
himself, but which ought not to be suffered to 
deceive the “barren spectators” amongst tht 
public, because all such fallacies serve to inflict 
mischief upon the really useful inventors, by 
getting them classed under the invidious name 
of «‘schemers,” which ought properly to be 
confined to the plotters of absurdities alone, — 
Vhere can be no doubt that a carriage placed 
on the top of a hill of sufficient inclination will 
descend with so much momentum as to drive 
it partly up a second hill of the same height 
and inclination. There ¢an be no doubt, also, 
that a fiy-wheel, put in motion, will eontinue to 
revolve for some time after the original mov- 
ing power ceases to act on it; but it is a woeful 
error to suppose that either the fly-wheel or the 
car can generate additional power of their 
own. If once heard a story of an Irish schemer 
who had deviseda plan for increasing the power 
of a ten-horse engine to that ofa fifty, by means 
of an enormous fly-wheel. Finding a “ flat,” 
he was set to work; and when he had, after 
some difficulty, succeeded in casting his enor- 
mous wheel, he expended much money iu fit- 
ting up an apparatus to turn and polish it all 
over, to prevent the.loss of power by friction in 
the atmosphere with a rough surface! Much 
time being lost, the proprietor, who was at al} 
the expense, became impatient, and then there 
was another delay to know how the wheel was 
to be stopped, with ali its giant power. ‘This 
having been arranged, both sehemer and pro- 
prietor were much astonished to find that it 
would not go atall. The proposition to get ad- 
ditional power, or save power, by means of an 
undulating surface, savers much of a perpe- 
tual motion scheme. It is clear that. what is 
called momentum in falling bodies can be no- 
thing more than gravitation, whereby all bodies 
have a tendency to get as near as they can to 
the centre of the earth, and the heaviest have 
the most success. The momentum of the car- 
riage in going down the hill is ip proportion to 
the height which it is raised, an@the diminish- 
ing of friction by the degree of inclination. In 
the Russian ice-hills, the first from which the 
sleigh starts is of a given height; the second 
diminishes ; the third also; and so.on_till the 
level ice is attained. ere all the hilf¥ of the 
same height, the sleigh would descend the first, 
partly ascend the second, and then oscillate for 
atime between both, until it stopped. The 
reason that the sleigh moves at all, that it pos- 
sesses the power of motion, is, that it is re. 
moved from a lower to a higher level, and 
the tendeticy of its gravitating power is to reach 
the lowest, as is the case with water, which 
has the advantage of being a more mobile sub- 
stance. But what places the sleigh in the’situ- 
ation to use this power—or, rather, what ¢6n- 
fers the power upon it? The animal ‘power, 
either of human hands or horses’ shoulders, 
which has been communicated to it, and which, 
doubtless, if means were taken to ascertain it, 
would be found to be exactly equivalent to the 
ower put forth ii surmounting the hills, with 
exception of the loss by friction, i. e. the 
animal power applied in the first instance would 
have served to draw the sleigh on level ground 
as great a distance, I mean over as ma rds 
_ of surface, as ittraversed on the hills. "There- 
fore, in this vce Peng would 
ay thin 
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_ The late ‘Mr. Bentham was accustomed to 
say, in a jocular manner, that when he made a 
world it shouid be all down hill. Now, such a 
contrivance would be admirable for diminishing 
friction, ifthere were any arrangement whereby 
We might always be at the top. If the new in- 
vented railway were contrived so'that it might 
be constantly down hill, or over diuiinishing 
hills, there is no doubt that much friction might 
be avoided ; but by what process’ are We to get 
to the top to begin again? ‘There is but one 
answer. By laber—got out of animals or steam. 
And what wouli be’ the increase of work up 
hill? What was gained one way. would be 
lost the other. ‘I’say nothing of the mischief 
resulting both to cattle and engines by the irre- 
gular motion. But we will suppose the railway 
au averige level, i. e. the undulations to be all 
alike: what possible advantages can it have ovér 
a straight and level surface? It has been shown 
that to get the momentum of the high level, the 
power must be, so to speak, “ put into it,” i. e. 
it must be applied beforehand, just as the steam 
of an engine is got “up” to start with effect, or 
as is said of a horse who has been off work a 
few days, “his go is bottled up.” When the 
carriage on the undulating railway has reached 
as far up the second ascent as the momentum 
will drive it, how much power must be put on 
to curry it up the remainder of the ascent? 
Probably as much as it would have taken to 
perform the distance of two undulations on a 
level-road. The Montagnes Russes of Paris 
were formed in a circle, and consisted of one 
descent and one ascent. . The descent was 
steeper than the ascent, yet the impetus or 
momentum only served to carfy the car one- 
third up the ascent, when it was hooked by 
an endless band, worked by horse-power, 
below, and drawn to the top. Now, the 
power applied by the horses in drawing that 
ear to the top was probably equivalent to the 
power which would have been exerted in 
drawing the car the whole distance on level 
ground, difference of friction excepted. The 
fact is, that in all cases the same quantity of 
power must be consumed to drag a wheel car- 
riage up toa given height. If the ascent -be 
steep, a large amount of power is requisite for 
a short time. Ifthe ascent be gradual, a small 
amount of power will be requisite for a longer 
time. The total will be equal. Increase of 
speed is loss of power, and vice versa; -yet, 
strange to say, there are numerous unthinking 
people who believe that, by making a simple 
machine complicated, as in the ease of this rail- 
road, they actually multiply their power, as if 
an accelerated motion down hill were not ba- 
lanced by an up hill-to ascend in turn. 

The process is somewhat similar to that of a 
man who, determining to erect a water-mill, 
were first to erect a windmill or steam engine 
to pump up the water to the height necessary 
for his water-wheel.. There are, I believe, wa- 
ter-mills in some of the mining districts which 
are supplied from the pumps worked by en- 
gines, but then the power of the engines is not 
expended for the purpose of getting a stream of 
water, but for the purpose of getting rid of a 
stream ofwater. The power got out of the water 
afterwards was first put intoit by the engines,and 
the saving that power by using it for the water- 
mill is analogous to the process of the soap- 
makers, who boil down their waste ley to reco- 
ver the alkali it may contain; but! they do not 
make waste ley for the purpose of getting the 
alkali out of it. The power of the water-mill is 
commonly but a very small proportion of that 
ofthe engines which supply it, because the des- 
cent of the fluid is much less than its ascent. 
Were it to fall on the wheel from a height equal 
to. that front which it was pumped up, the 
power of the engine and the power of the water- 
wheel would be nearly equal, the friction of the 
pump being taken into account. 

Whatever the proprietor of the undulatin 
railway: may think, “ power” cannot be self- 
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generated. A man who is in.a valley cannot 
up into a mountain without labor of some 
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be a straight inclined plane, or a number of un- 

dulations, wil? matter very little ; but what dif- 

ference of labor there is will be in favor of 

the former. When the boy makes his marble 

bound on the stone pavement, there is no sav- 

ing of labor to him, because it happens to bound — 
three times witb one exertion of his museles. 
He is obliged to exert so much the more power. 
The proposition to gain power by making a 
carriage go up hill and dowr. hill, instead of on 
a level, reminds me ofa sclieme I once saw of 
a self-moving carriage, which was to go on as 
soon as it was loaded ; and the greater the load 
the faster it was to travel.. The ingenious im- 
ventor had heard talk of a wheel within a 
wheel, and he literally put it in’ practice, small 
wheels being contrived to run on a’ rail within 
the periphery of large ones, both before and be- 
hind a four wheeled vehicle, and so fixed, by 
means of guides, that the weight was pressing 
on the ‘rim of the large wheels, at a consi- 
derable height above the ground, in the ex. 
pectation of making them revolve. The in- 
ventor had entirely forgotten that while the 
large wheel was pressed down hill, the small 
one had to travel up hill, and consequently that 
it was ‘no go.” Perfectly similar is the undu- 
lating railway. If the eight-wheeled vehicle 
could have moved at all, it might have been 
running even unto this day; and if up hill and 
down hill; versus level, were a clear gain, it 
might be improved on till animal and machine 
power might be dispensed with, and the rail- 
way locomotive power of every man might re- 
side in his own fingers. We have not come 
to that yet. We may exert a great quantity of 
power In various ways, it is true, but no more 
power can come out of a thing than that we put 
into it. If we wind up a jack, or a clock, or 
a watch, the amount of power which we 
have rapidly given is slowly expended—that ig. — 

the whole process ; but a man would be laughed ¢ 
at who were to assert, that the power we had - 
given to the. machines increased in quantity 

while -in their.progression; and thus should 

the man. be Janghed at who asserts that the 

power of a horse or machine. is: multiplied by 

going up and down hill, 

Since writing the above, I have caused -in- 
quiries' to be: made at the place of exhibition, 
and ain informed that the inventor has gone to 
Birmingham ([ think) for the purpose of set- 
ting his scheme going on an undulating rail- 
way of three miles in length, to try it on a 
large scale. So much eapital lost to John Bull, 
and his heirs for ever, if the report be correct ! 

I remain, Sir, yours, &c. 
Junrus Repivivus. 
March 19th, 1833. 


{In consequence of a very elaborate paper 
which appeared two weeks ago on this undu- 
lating railway in the Atheneum, [see Railroad 
Journal, vol. 2, page 243,] professing to place 
beyond all doubt, not only that a great advantage 
had been actually gained by it, but the “ physi- 
sical principle” on which it depends—we went 
to the place where it was said to be exhibited, 
in order that we might see the prodigy with 
our own eyes. We were informed, however, 
that the inventors had left town on the very 
hopeful mission alluded to at the close of the 
preceding communication—(how, curious that, 
after all,a flat, a flat should be the thing !)—and 
so for the present were obliged to rest, content 
with the statements furnished by our contem- 
porary. Some remarks on these statements 
we were on the point of committing to r, 
when we received the very acute and sensible 
letter on the subjoct, wnich we now insert 
from our friend, “ Junius Redivivus,” and’which 
appears to us to make all further observation 
superfluous.—[Ep. Lonpon M. M.] ae Fi 
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iA road would make a vast 

the winter season, when passengers 
have to be dragged coms ated 
, in many places. | 
ei of this contemplated. road is 

comp miles at the Philadelphia 
remity ; and the stock has been subscribed 
‘fora ‘from Baltimore to Port Deposit. 
“The middle section, then, of between 30 and 40 









“miles, only, remains undetermined. 

ce) nm this road shall be made, and that from 

Baltimore ples ysoang beh is completed, as it 

pretty soon will be—Philadephia will be nine 
rs distant from the capital of the United 

States. 

_ We see, also, that a project is going on to 
make a continuous railroad from Philadelphia 
to the west shore of the Hudson, opposite New- 
York, via Trenton, New-Brunswick, Rahway, 

Elizabethtown, and Newark. We much desire 
that this may soon be accomplished—and it 

appears that it will be. The stock must be 

‘among the most profitable in the United States. 
It is stated that 600 persons, even now, daily 

puss between New-York and Newark, over the 

toil bridges, besides those carried in steam- 

-boats, and the transport of merchandize is 

equal to 82,445 tons a year! The stock of the 

turnpike road between these places is 800 dol- 

Jars for two hundred paid—that of the bridges, 

150 for $100 paid. It seems that the unwise 

MONOPOLY, which was thought to have been 

ted te the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
ompany, by the Legislature of New-Jersey, 
will not hold—for the new company has pur- 
chased an old turnpike road, and cannot be 
revented from laying rails on the sides of it! 
his is pleasant. We would encourage home 
competition; aye, and might be reconciled 
_ even to “ free trade” with foreigners: but not 
so far-as to admit English tapes and bobbins, 
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‘ pread and meat! 

‘With these roads made, (and they must be 
made,) New-York will be fifteen hours distant 
from Washington. BaWaN, Us 

The prophecy of Oliver: Evans (made. in the 
presence of the editor of the ReeisTEr, and in 
the house of fiis father), many years ago, is 
near its fulfilment. Oliver’ Nvans said, that 
“the child was then born who would travel 
from Philadelphia to Boston in one day.” Oli- 
ver allowed, then, 80 or 90 years, but it will be 
done in half the time. Already the journey 
between New-York and Boston is being made 
in 17 hours 41 minutes, and the time on the 
railroad to be made between Philadelphia and 
New-York (less than six hours) will perfect 
the prophecy; however, it seemed to partake 
of insanity when first proclaimed.—| Niles’ Re- 
gister. | 





Grorcetrown, D. C. May 24.—Our Canal and its 
advantages.—It is with real pleasure we announce 
that the Canal and locks, as far as the eye can reach 
from Georgetown towards Crommelin, is literally 
covered with boats as close as_they can stow, filled 
with flour and other produce. Not less than 15,000 

“barrels passed through the locksinto the Basin yester- 
day; more than 150 boats, it js said, were above the 
town coming down. 





PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS. 
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Hemp Macuine.—Arnold Zillner, Esq. off 
Giles county, has invented and obtained a patent 
for a machine for breaking and cleaning hemp, 
which, after repeated experiments, has been 
found admirably to answer the purpose intend- 
ed. We have before us the-certificate of twelve 
of the most respectable citizens of Bedford 
county, all hemp growers, who witnessed two 
experiments on a machine erected-on the farm 
of Col. Samuel Mitchell, of that county. The 


cleaning, in a very superior manner, of sixty- 
seven pounds of neat hemp, and twenty-two 
and a half pounds of tow that came out of it, in 
thirty-three minutes, with the assistance of six 
hands, exclusive of the drivers of the horses. 
On the second experiment, the result was 
twenty-eight and a half pounds of well broken 
and nicely cleaned hemp, and eight and a half, 
pounds of tow that came out of it, in six- 
teen minutes, with the assistance of four 
hands, besides the drivers ot the horses. In 
both instances, the machine was kept in opera. 
tion by two mules and the same number of 
herses, with two small boys for drivers ; the 
horses did not go faster than a brisk walk. 
The great advantage of the machine, in addi- 
tion to the saving of labor,. appears to be, 
that it saves all the lintin the shape of hemp or 
tow, separating the tow from the hemp, and 
leaving the latter very. smooth, straight and 
clean. We understand that with four good 
horses, the machine will easily turn out fifteen 
hundred weight of clean hemp per day. Boys 
trom twelve to fifteen years of age, or women, 
possess ample strength to attend it. The gen- 
tlemen who witnessed the experiments are all 
conversant with the culture of hemp, and they 
unite in recommending it as the most valuable 
machine within their knowledge for breaking 
and cleaning hemp. One of them, who has 
been for the last six or seven years a manufac- 
turer of hemp into bagging and rope, considers 
the hemp broken and cleaned in this machine 
superior to that broken any other way, as it 
will make less tow in hackling, and the tow 
that is separated from the hemp in the process 
will answer very well for making are Fas Ya 
We understand the patentee will be im thi 

lace shortly, when those who desire it will 


jand “J. ‘W.” are received : our columns 








ave an op ity of obtaining further infor- 
nation.—[Nashville paper. ] 
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_ [From the Albany Daily Argus.| 

Saratoca anp Fort Epwarp Rar-roap.—We are 
gratified to learn that this Company is now fully or- 
ganized, and commences its operations under the 
most favorable auspices. An election was held in 
this city yesterday, and the following gentlemen cho- 
sen Directors of the Road for the ensuing year, viz: 
C. C. Cambreleng, W. G. Bucknor, and A. Hamilien, 
of New-York; Erastus Corning, John Townsend, 
James Porter, and Lewis Benedict, of Albany ; John 
I. De Graff, of Schenectady ; and G. M. Davison, of 
Saratoga Springs. 7% 

Ata subsequent meeting of the Directors, the fol- 
lowing appointments were made : air 

C.C.. Cambreleng, President. 

Johh ‘Townsend, Vice-President. Bk, 

W. G. Bucknor, Treasurer. 

John I, De Graff, Secretary. 

John Townsend, 

John I. De Graff, and {Execuive Committee. 

G. M, Davison, 

William E. Young, Engineer. 

We understand that a survey is forthwith to be 
commenced, and that it is the intention of the diree 
tors to complete the road early next summer. The 
Schenectady and Saratoga Railroad Company, 21 1.2 
miles in length,. was completed (save the imterme~- 
diate point at Ballston). within nine months. 17 
line of this road is 16 miles, of an average Gasier 
constructed than that. The route indeed is repre- 
sented to be highly favorable for the construction of 
a Railroad. , 

This imprége ment, besides its separate pets 
will be of great public utility as a continuation of the 
Mohawk and Saratoga roads ; and when completed, 
will furm a continuous line of Railroad communica. 
tion from this city to. Fory Edward, a distance of fifty- 
four mileg, and within about twenty miles of White. 
hall *Biving to travellers on the route from Lake 
Champlain to the South, an easy, economical and 
expeditions mode of conveyance. Pied 





The eye of the master will do more work then both 
his hands. Not tooversee workmen is.to leave them 
your purse open. r ail 

He that lives upon hope will die fainting—industry 
need not wish. mn * ; gts 
There are no gains without pains. when 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communications of “U. A. B.”-“R, 
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attended to next week. . ee 

















































’ certain the medium of unequal draught ap- 
plied by the animal in stepping out. Such 











Milne’s Mercurial Dynamometer, and. Rail- 
way Lock for raising Carriages from one} 
Level to another. [From the London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 

In our review of Mr. Milne’s. excellent 

“ Practical View of the Steam Engine,” we 

made mention of a mercurial dynamometer, 

for which Mr. M. had received the honorary 
gold. medal of the Highland Society of Scot- 

Jand. .. We now proceed to fulfil our promise 

— extracting from Mr. M.’s “ Appendix” the 
following descriptive particulars of this in- 

strument ; and shall subjoin thereto an ac- 

count of an ingenious apparatus which Mr. M. 

has also devised for raising or lowering rail- 

wa y carriages from one level to another. 
Dynxamomerer.—Practical engineers} 

c in that those dynamometers which in- 

dicate the quantum of force applied by a horse 

upon arailway, by thevinflection of springs, 

lose their elasticity when kept at work for a 

i le time ; the oscillations of the 

index-pointer, too, make it impossible to as- 











also is the case when any other common in- 

t is used for this purpose. Both © 
these defects aré completely obviated by the 
mercurial dynamometer now to be described. 
This instrument consists of a hollow metallic 
cylinder, :A, fig. 2, in which is placed a float- 


piston, B, which should be about one//placed 
ng which i is .033 of an inch, while that of the 
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which rollers should not project further than 
to admit of the piston being “ shake-free”’ 
within its cylinder. In order, also, to pre- 
vent absorption of the mercury, the wood 
should be coated with bees’ wax mixed with 
whitening or with lamp-black. These things 
being attended to, and a portion of mercury 
placed within the cylinder, by pushing down 
the piston the fluid will ascend in a thin film 
between it and the cylinder, till the statical 
weight of the mercury, acting’ on the base of 
the floating piston, balances the force exerted 
in pushing it down. Hence, since the sta- 
tical weight of the fluid increases recipro- 
cally as the height. to which it. is caused to 
ascend by, its displacing force, so must its 
various points of \height within the cylinder 
be a measure of the force in equilibrio with 
the statical weight of the fluid. 

Such’ being the construction of this dyna- 
mometer, it is only necessary to fix it in a 
vertical position to the front of thé foremost 
of a train of waggons, and to turn the direc- 
tion of the horses’ draught. in such a manner 
as to cause it to pull down the floating pis- 
on; while a glass tube exhibits the height 
of the’ fluid, and consequently the force ex- 
erted by the animal. ‘To prevent any sud- 
den elevations or depressions in the mer. 
cury in the tube, from the irregularity of the 
horses’ draught, the, socket:in which it is 
has a ventricle at D, the diameter of 


glass tube. is .250 ; wherefore. ; aa = 57.4; 
hence ‘the elevation or deprossion of “the 





mercury in the tube must be 57.4 times less 















plan, : ef wie a a AS 

c has oce to M .Milne 
that, by atta a stop-cock, the: celerity of 
the motion of the: mercury in the | 8 tube 
|\could be regulated to any required’ extent 


with the utmost exactness, In addi 
these contrivances, oscillations of th 
might be still further prevented by makix 
the yoke-levers, E, shorter than those whic 
pull down the piston. The friction of the 
arbor, F, might also be mach lessened, by 
making its extremities similar to the bearing- 
pivots of a common balance. 

Mr. Granger, the engineer, having placed 
this sag pages on a carriage (represented 
in fig. so constructed that neither the 
weight of the instrument nor-of the persons 
upon it should affect the results, made a num- 
ber of very interesting and useful experi- 
ments with it on the Kirkintilloch Railway. 
The first object in these experiments was to 
ascertain the capabilities of the dynamome- 
ter; on which head nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the testimony Mr. G. has 
given, ‘It is altogether superior,” he says, 
“to any other I have seen; and <it is the 
opinion of several engineers, who have seen 
it at work, that it is the best instrument for 
engineering purposes that has ever been 
tried.” A long and circumstantial narrative 
of these experiments is given, but it is énly 
necessary that we should here place before 
our readers the principal facts which they 
have established with respect to friction on 
railways ; 

1. The medium friction of a train of five 

waggons on. a level part of the railway was 


aradius of about 800 feet, it was 18 lbs. pér 
ton. 

2. A draught of 10.8 Ibs. per ton was re. 
quired to travel at the rate of three miles an 
hour when the rails were dry, and only 6°8 Ibs. 
when wet. 

3. On a level the force exerted by horse 
was observed to vary from 90 to 110. Ibs., 
but when the train came to a part. of the 
railway which inclined at the rate. of 1.in 
280, the waggons descended freely by their 
own gravity. 

4. On a descent of 1 in 117, a waggon 
with wheels 2°5 feet in diameter carried 
1020 lbs. more weight than one with 3 feet 
wheels, at the same rate of speed and with 
the same power applied: but on a curve 
with a radius of a thousand feet, the 3 feet 
wheels proved superior to the 2*5—a cir- 
cumstance which Mr. Milne ascribes to the 
axles of the 3 feet wheels being of two pie- 
ces, meeting within a bush at the centre, while 
the 2-5 wheels were attached by an. inflexi- 
ble axle, whence it followed, in the case of 
the former, that “all the wheels would roll, 
upon the rails of different radii, independent 
of wee motions of each other.” 

. The average force of draught required 
on a level at 3-5 miles per hour was 8-lbs. 
per ton ; at 6°66 miles, 9‘5°Ibs. ; at'7.5 miles, 
10-2 Ibs. ; at 8 miles, 10-67 Ibs. 5. at ay 
miles, 11°63 Ibs. 


Tue Rawway Locx.—Let A’ fee B ‘fig. 
4, be-two platforms, on which the wage 
are to be ‘elevated or-let down’; A ~beit 
\\the upper level and B at the low rr Ca 
D are two cast. iron»cylinders ‘fille 

water, and baring weenie: 









9 Ibs. per ton; while on a curved part, with” 
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_ eighteen months ; and in some instances, (if 


_ and then exhausting the air. The consequence 


‘foree thus brotight into action can be equal on-! 


it has been found that, by employing such a 





that @ greater weight is about to 
m A; then by turning the han- 
of the fourway-valve, F, to a proper 

t on.an index beneath it, the superior 
ight on A will press the water below its 
piston through the valve F into D, and there- 
by elevate the weight upon B ; the fluid above 
Piston in D passing over into C by the! 
pipe G. But suppose there is no counter- 
weight ready to descend on A when it is re- 
uired to raise a load on B, then by turning 
handle. E, the water in the cistern H will 
descend and press upon the piston D, while 
simultaneously the water above D will pass 
off through the pipe G into C, and the water 
below the piston in C will make its exit 
through one of the water-ways of the valve 
F. Or if, on the other hand, there should 
be a load descending on A when there is, 
none ascending on B, the valve F has only) 
to be turned in proportion to the load (a mat-| 
ter which practice would easily determine), 
when a corresponding weight of water will) 
be driven from the cylinders up the pipe and’ 
into the cistern H; in which case the cylin-| 
ders below the ascending platform will fill, 
themselves from the well K. The power of} 
a machine of this kind may be stated as 
being equal to the weight of a column of 
water whose base is equal to the height of| 
the fluid in the pipe L ; and were this pipe| 
a transparent. tube, with a graduated scale) 





attached to it, the height of the fluid in the) 
tube, would clearly point out the quantity of 
weight incumbent on one or other of the 
platforms, minus the friction of the pistons. 





{Continued from page 213.} 

SAVING TIME IN NATURAL OPERATIONS. 

33. The process of tanning will furnish us’ 
with a striking illustration of the power of ma-| 
chinery in accelerating certain processes in, 
which natural operations have a principal effect. | 
The object of this art is to combine a certain’ 
principle called tanning with every particle of 
the skin to be tanned. This in the ordinary, 
process is accomplished by allowing the skins 
to soak in pits containing a solution of tanning 
matter: they remain in the pits six, twelve, or 


: | 
Babbage on the Economy of Manufactures. | 


the hides are very thick,) they are exposed to 
the operation for two years, or even during a 
longer period. ‘This length of time is apparent- 
ly required in order to allow the tanning matter 
to penetrate into the interior of a thick hide. 
The improved process consists in placing the 
hides with the solution of tan in close vessels, 





of this is to withdraw any air which might be 
d in the pores of the hides, and to em-! 

ploy the pressure of the atmosphere to aid ca- 
ty attraction in forcing the tan into the in-! 


terior Of the skins. The effect of the additional 


ly to’ one atmosphere, but a farther improve-| 
ment has been made : the vessel containing the’ 
hides is, after exhaustion, filled up with a solu- 
tion of tan; a small additional amy. is then| 
injected with a forcing-pump. By these means| 
gree of pressure may be given which the 

¥ vessel is capable of supporting ; and 


method, the thickest hides may be tanned in 
six weeks or two montlis. 

$4. The same s of injection might be 
plied to impregnate timber with tar, or any 





train of waggo aggons has been placed/|! 
tform, B, to be raised to the upper 









jof the harpoon; and on drawing it up, every 


|jted, and the brine which is collected in the ves- 


|through the faggots, holds in solution as much 







: b Mr. , respecting an ac. 
cident vacoumaid to = boat of one of our 
whaling-ships. The line of the harpoon bei 
fasten 
directly down, and carried the boat along with 
him. On returning to the surface the animal 
was killed, but the boat, instead of rising, was 
found suspended beneath the whale by the rope 






part of the wood was found to be so completely 
saturated with water as to sink immediately to 
the bottom. 

35. The operation of bleaching linen in the 
epen air is one for which considerable time is 
necessary.; and although it does not require 
much labor, yet, from the risk of damage and 
of robbery from long exposure, a mode of short- 
ening the process was highly desirable. The 
method now practised, although not mechani- 
cal, is such a remarkable instance of the appli- 
cation of science to the practical purposes of 
manufactures, that in mentioning the advanta- 
ges derived from shortening natural operations, 
it would have been scarcely pardonable to have 
omitted all allusion to the beautiful application 
of chlorine, in combination with lime, to. the 
art of bleaching. 

36. Another instance more strictly mechani- 
cal occurs in. some countries where fuel .is_ex- 
pensive, and the heat of the sun is not sufficient 
to evaporate the water from brine springs. The 
water is first pum up toa reservoir, and 
then allowed to fallin small streams through 
faggots. Thus it becomes divided; and, pre- 
senting a large surface, evaporation is facilita- 


sels below the faggots is stronger than that 
which was pumped up. After thus getting rid 
of a large part of the water, the remaining por- 
tion is- driven off by boiling. The success of 
this operation depends on the circumstance of| 
the atmosphere not being saturated with mois. 
ture: if the air, at the time the brine falls 


moisture as it can contain in an invisible state, 
none ean be absorbed from the salt water, and 
the labor expended in pumping is entirely wast- 
ed. The state of the air, as to dryness, is there- 
fere an important consideration in fixing the 
time when this operation is to be performed ; 
and an attentive examination of its state, by 
means of the hygrometer, might be productive 
of some economy of labor. 

37. In some countries, where wood is scarce, 
the evaporation of. salt water is carried on by a 
large collection of ropes, which are. stretched 
perpendicularly. The water passing down 
them deposites the sulphate of lime which it 
held in solution, and gradually incrusts_ the 
ropes, so that in the course of twenty years, 
when they are nearly rotten, they are sustained 
by the surrounding incrustation, thus. present- 
ing the appearance of a vast collection of small 
columns. i 

38. Amongst natural operations perpetually 
altering the surface of our globe, there are some 
which it would be advantageous to accelerate. 
The wearing down of the rocks which impede 
the rapids of navigable rivers is one of this class. 
A very beautiful process for accomplishing this 
object has been employed in America. A boat 

















is placed at thie net ee and kept'in 
its position by a long rope, which is firmly fixed 


deal|jon the bank of the reap ingen An axis,/iof steam to overcome 


having a wheel similar to the wheel of 4 


to it, the whale in this instance dived}; 















the — of oe ged ne action « 
upon the whee! ill keep up a 
be sa of blows. The. xe pe 
striking upon the rock at the bottom, wi 
tinually detach small pieces, which the. stres 
will immediately carry off. Thus, by the mere 
action of the river itself, a constant and. most 
effectual system of pounding the rock at its bot. 
tom is established. A single workman may, 
by the aid. of a rudder, direct the boat to any 
required part of,the stream; and when it is 
neeessary to move up the rapid, as the channel 
is cut, he can easily cause the boat to advance 
by means of a capstan. 

39. When the objeet of the machinery just 
described has been accomplished, and the ¢ 
nel is sufficiently. deep, a slight. alteration con- 
verts tlre apparatus to another purpose almo 
equally advantageous. The stampers and the 
projection pieces on the axis are remoyed,and a 
barrel of wood or metal, surrounding part of 
the axis, and capable, at pleasure, of bemg con- 
nected with or disconnected from the axis it- 
self, is substituted. . The rope which eee 
fastened the boat, is now fixed to this barrel 
if the barrel is loose. upon. the. axis, the pa 
wheels make the axis only revolve, and the boat — 
remains in its, place: but. thc moment. the axis * 
is attached to its surrounding barrel, this, ins 
to turn, and. winding the rope, upon. itself, the 
boat is gradually drawn up against 
and may be employed as a kind of tug-boat. . 
all the vessels which have occasion: to aseend 
the rapid... When the tug-boat reaches the sum- 
mit, the barrel is released from the axis, and 
friction being applied to moderate its velocity, 
the boat is allowed to descend. 7 
EXERTING FORCES TOO GREAT FOR HUMAN 

POWER, AND EXECUTING OPERATIONS TOO 

DELICATE FOR HUMAN TOUCH. 

40. It requires some skill and a considerable — 
apparatus to enable many men to exert their — 
whole force at a given point, and when this 
number amounts to hundreds or to thousands, 
additional difficulties present themselves. If — 
ten thousand men were hired to act’ simuli 
neously, it would be exceedi difficult to 
discover whether each exerted his whole force, 
and, consequently, to be assured that each man 
did the duty for which he was paid. And if still 
larger bodies of men or animals were necessary, 
not only would the difficulty of directing them 
become greater, but the expense would Pa 
from the necessity of transporting food for 
subsistence. Bes. 

The difficulty of enabling a large number of 
men to exert their force at the same instant of 
time has been almost obviated by the use of 
sound. The whistle of the boatswain occa — 
sidnally performs this service ; and in removin; 
by manual foree, the vast mass of 
weighing above 1400 tons, on which the eques 
trian figure of Peter the Great is placed at St. 
Petersburg, a drumnier was always stationec 
on its summit to give the signal for the united 
efforts of the workmen. sa eee 

An interesting discovery was made & few 

ears since, by Champollion, of an amei 

gyptian drawing, in which a multitade o n 
appeared harnessed to a huge block of stoné, on 
the top of ‘which stood a single individus with” 
his hands raised above his head, apparently im 
the act of clapping them, for the same ee 
of insuring the exertion of their combi 
at the same moment of time. © 
’ 41. In all our manufac 1UINIETON 2 
instances occur of the application of the power 
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steamboat fixed at each end of it, is placed 


(acest eee 























"48 Phe Fifth Re 


__, origged vessel have performed it ? 


O lheve. beat up to Milford, as we did, in twelve 
: ‘months “te aE ae , 























sade, it is Necessary to produce as close a joint 
8 possible. This io teoeo omplished by using]|’ 
é rivets red-hot; while they are in that state 
two plates of iron are rivetted together, and 
“eontraction which, the rivet undergoes in 


REGISTERING OPERATIONS. 

45. One of the most singular advantages we 
derive from machinery is in the check which it 
affords against the inattention, the idleness, or 


“the it mw the knavery, of human agents. Few occupa- 
eooling draws them together with a force which - , 


: Bch gh Sees cn : tions are more wearisome than counting a se- 
is only limited by the tenacity of the metal off|;ies of repetitions of the same fact; the number 


: ‘which the rivet itself is made. ~ ‘ of paces we walk affords a tolerably good mea- 
~ 42. It is not alone in the * hens operations|/sure of distance passed over, but the value of 
~ of the engineer or the manufacturer, that those//this is much enhanced by possessing an instru- 


vast powers which man has called into action,|| ment, the pedometer, which will count for us 
in availing himself of the agency of steam, arel|the number of steps we have made. A piece 
“fully developed. - Wherever the individual ope-||o¢ mechanism of this kind is sometimes applied 
“Yation demanding little force for its own per-||to count the number of turns made by the wheel 
“formance is to be multiplied in almost endless of a carriage, and thus to indicate the distance 
“Pepetition, commensurate power is required.||jravelléd: an instrument similar in its object, 
itis the ‘same “giant arm which twists the|ut differing in its construction, has been used 
“largest cable,” that spins from the cotton plant)! or counting the number of strokes madé by a 
an “almost gossamer thread.” Obedient to} team-engine, and the number of coins struck 
the hand which called into action its reSistless|/jn a press. One of the simplest instruments 
eal it contends ‘with the ocean and thel|for counting any series of operations was con- 
“storm, and rides triumphantly through dangers||trived by Mr. Donkin.* 
; ‘and difficulties unattempted by the older modes|| - 46. Another instrument for registering is 
_ of navigation. “ It is the same engine that, in|lysed in some establishments for calendering 
and embossing. Many hundred thousand yards 


j more regulated action, weaves the canvass 
may one day supersede ; or, with almost fairy||of calico and stuffs pass weekly through these 
operations, and as the price paid for the process 


ers, entwines the meshes of the most deli- 
» fabric that adorns the female form.* ‘ is small, the value of the time spent in mensur- 
pi: rt of the Select Committee} ing them would bear a considerable proportion 
of the House of Commons on the Holyhead||io the profit. A machine has, therefore, been 
Roads furnishes ample proof of the great su-||-ontrived for measuring. and régistering the 

length of the goods as they pass rapidly 


‘ Pm of steam vessels: The following ex- 
tracts are taken from the evidence of Captain through the hands of the operator, and all 
chance of erroneovs counting is thus avoided. 






Rogers, the commander of one of the packets : 
~ + Question.—Be so good-as to acquaint the 
- Committee in what manner the communication 
fas been kept open between Holyhead and 
Dublin by steam packets, and what has been 
_ the success of the experiment of establishing 
_ Hhem on that station. 
_ “ Answer.—We have done every thing that 
* gould be done, by steamboats; and they will 
Bo, no doubt, when a sailing vessel will not— 
_ shat has been proved. 
©. * Question.—Are you not perfectly satisfied, 
from the experience you have had, that the 
Tew zeceel you command is capable of per- 
_ forming what no sailing vessel can do? 
|. M Answer.—Yes. 


this kind is one for ascertaining the vigilance 
of a watchman. It is a piece of mechanism 


to which the watchman has not access, but he 
is ordered to pull a string situated in a certain 
part of his round once in every hour. ‘The in- 
strument, aptly called a tell-tale, informs the 
owner whether the man has missed any, and 
what hours during the night. ' 
48. It is often of great importance, both for 
regulations of excise as well as for the inter- 
ests of the proprietor, to know the quantity of 
spirits or of other liquors whieh have been 


drawn off by those persons who are allowed to 
__ * Question.—During your passage ne papat - 


: ave access to the vessels during the absence 
end to the Downs, could any square-rig-"Of the inspectors or principals. This may be 


accomplished by a peculiar Kind of stopcock, 
which will, at. each opeiting, only discharge a 
certain measure of fluid,—the number of times 
the c@ek®has been turned being registered by 
a counting apparatus, accessible only to the 
master. 

49. The time. and labor consumed in guag- 
ing easks partly filled has led to an improve- 
ment, which, by the simplest means, obviates a 
cegsiderable inconvenience, and enables any 
person to read off, on a scale, the number of; 
gaions contained in any vessel, as readily as 
he does the degice of heat-indicated by his ther- 
mometer. A small stop.cock is inserted near 
the bottom of the cask, which it connects with 
a glass tube of narrow bore fixed to a seale on 
the side of the cask, and rising a littie above its 





ged vessel, from a first-rate down to a sloop of 
= war, have performed the voyage you.did in the 
time you did it in the steamboat? 

-» “ Answer.—No; it was impossible. In the 
- Downs we passed several Indiamen, and 150 
there, that could not move down the Chan- 
|; and at the back of Dungeness we passed 
‘more. te 

~  Question.—At the time you performed that 
- voyage, with the weather you have described, 
-, from the Downs to Milford, if that weather had 
_ continued twelve months, would any square- 







rot 


+», ‘“Answer.—They would have been a long 
tog ot ut it; probably would have becn weeks 






of days. A sailing vessel would not 










. The process of printing on silver paper, 

is necessary for bank-notes, is altended 
‘with some. inconvenience, from the necessity 
~ of damping the paper previously to taking the 


three positions : in the first it cuts off all com- 
munication with the cask; in the seéond, it 


he glass tube ; and, in the third) it cuts off the 





47. Perhaps the most useful contrivance of; 


connected ‘with a clock placed in an apartmenf| 


p>» The plug of the cock may be turned into} 


opens a communication between the cask and} 


‘and diversified apptications of the stem connection between the cask and the tube, and} 
enforced in the apenas the aks opens a communication hetween the tube and 








; > enorme ns hy-||several sheets together into a vessel of water,|/by 
¢ continued for con: ble’ periods||the outside sheets becoming much more wet||cask : 
e required is great, and the space||method has been adopted at the Bank of Ireland||scale opposite: the. pla ‘the tube to which 
h it is to act is small. The hy-~|/which obviates this inconvenience. The whole||the water rises. ‘This operation is repeated, 
| of Bramah can, by the exertion of|iqnantity of. paper to be damped is placed in ajland at each successive gallon a new line is 
“a pressure of 1500 atmo-||close vessel, from whieh’ the air is exhausted ;||\drawn. Thus the scale being formed by actual 
an instrument a hollow||water is then admitted, and every leaf is com-||measurement,* both the proprietor and the ex- 
ron, three inches thick,||pletely wetted ; the paper is then removed to aljcise. officer see, on inspection, the contents of 
veting together the iron|/press, and ‘all the superfluous moisture is|jeach cask, and the tedious process of guaging 
t of which steam engine boilers are|isqueezed out. ty is altogether dispensed with. Other advanta- 


great economy of time which it produces in 
making mixtures of different spirits in taking 
stock, and in receiving spirit from the distiller. 

50. The gas-meter, by which the quantity of 
gas used by each consumer is ascertained, is 
another instrument of this kind. They are of 
several forms, but all of them intended to re- 
gister the number of cubic feet of gas which 
has been delivered. It is very desirable that 
these meters should be obtainable at a moderate 
price, and that every consumer should employ 
them ; because, by making each purchaser pay 
only for what he consumes, and by preventing 
that extravagant waste of gas whiehi we fre- 
quently observe, the manufacturer of gas will 
be enabled to make an equal profit at a dimin- 
ished price to the consumer. 

51. The sale of water, by the different com- 
panics in London, might also, with advantage, 
be regulated by a different kind of meter. If 
sucha system were adopted, much water which 
is now allowed to run to waste would be saved, 
and an unjust inequality between the rates 
charged on different houses by the same com- 
pany be avoided. 

52. Another subject to which machinery for 
registering operations is applied with much ad- 
vantage is the determination of the average ef- 
fect of natural or artificial agents. The mean 
height of the barometer, for example, is ascer- 
tained by noting its height at a certain number 
of intervals during the twenty-four hours. The 
more these intervals are contracted, the more 
correctly. will'the mean be ascertained ; but the 
true meaty ought to participate in each momen- 
tary:change which has oceurred. Clocks have 
been. proposed and made. for .this- purpose, and 
the principle adopted has been that of moving a 
sheet of paper, slowly and uniformly, before a 
pencil fixed to a float upon the surface of the 
{mereury-in.the cup: of the barometer. Sir 
David Brewster. proposed, several years ago, 
to suspend a barometer, and swing it as a pen- 
dulup... Fhe» variations. in. the ntliigmebare 
would thus alter the centre of oscillation, and 
the comparison of such @f instrument with a 
good clock would. enable ts to ascertain the 
mean altitude of the barometer during any in- 
terval of the observer’s absence.t ai 

Instruments might also be contrived to deter- 
mine the average force of traction of horses— 
of the wind—of a stream—or of any other irre- 
gular and fluctuating effort of animal or natural 
forde. ' Mee 

53. There are several instruments contrived 
for awakening the attention of the observer 
at times previously fixed upon: The various 
kinds of alarums connected with elocks and 
watches are of this kind. In some instances 
it. is desirable to be able to: set them so as to 
igive notice at many successive and. distant 
|points of time, such as those of the arrival of 
given stars.on the meridian... A-elock of. this 
sina is used at the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. creeks ge Lakgosy 

Repeating clocks and-watches may be con- 
sidered, as instruments for registering: time, 
which communicate their information. only 





when the owner reqnires it, by pulling a string, 
or by some similar application, ae eae 
—— le 


a This cont ance is dite.to Mr. Ife neky, of His ‘Ho 
in Pt kf a tit isin BiB. psa jloyment. : 
‘About seven or cight years since, without being 
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ges aecrue from this simple contrivance, in the | — 
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‘ith whieh ti 
articles thus made, produce a de 
y in the consumption of the raw} 
great im-| 
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rather e half. _In or 

hat this plan of inking puts the 
tity. of ink upon the type, we must p. 
that it is not too little: this w 














The earliest mode of cutting the 





been discovered from the co ints 





of a tree into planks was by the use of 


the hatehet or the adze. It might, perhaps, be 
















\chine-printing is so small, that if multiplied by 








public and the booksellers; and, secondly,— 
that it is not teo much. This latter point is} 
satisfactorily established by a reference to the 
frequency of the change of what is called the 
set-off sheet, in the old method: A few hours 
after one side of a sheet of Lar ‘has been 
printed upon, the ink is sufficiently dry to allow 
it to receive the impression upon the other ; 
and, us considerable pressure is made use of, 
the tympan on which the side first printed is 
laid, is guarded from soiling it by a sheet of 
paper called the set.off sheet. This paper re- 
ceives in succession every sheet of the work to 
be printed, and acquires from them more’ or 
less of the ink, according to their dryness, or 
the quantity upon them. It was necessary in 
the former process, after about one hundred 
impressions, to change:the set-off sheet, which 
in that time became too much soiled for farther 
use. In the new method of printing by ma- 
chinery, no set-off sheet is used, but a blanket 
is employed as its substitute ; this does not re- 
quire changing above once in five thousand im- 
pressions, and instances have occurred of its 
remaining sufficiently clean for twenty thou- 
sand. Here, then, is a proof that the. quantity 
of superfluous ink put upon the paper in ma- 


five thousand, and in some instances even by 
twenty thousand, it is only sufficient to render 
useless a single piece of clean cloth.* 





* In the very best kind of — it is necessary, in the eld 
method, to change the set-off sheet once in twtve times, In 
nrinting the same K:ud of work by machinery the blanket is 
changed once in 2000, 


« [From the Southern Agriculturist.| 
Reetine S1rx.—With respect to the subject 
of silk, I have but little to say, when contrasting 
my knowledge of the business with those who 
are more experienced in the practical pursuit of 
it. But inasmuch as may pertain to the general 
good of the community, permit me to “ castin 
my mite.” I amused myself last spring with 
about 2000 silk worms: as usual with ime, I 
fed them upon the leaves of the common black 
inulberry of the country. They grew to their 
generai size, in excellent health and vigor. As 
they matured they commenced spinning, and 
considering their situation they did well. The 
cocoons which they made were not’generally 
as large as I had the year previous, which I 
think was oceasioned by their being too much 
disturbed, owing to their situation. ‘The silk 
which they produced is of excellent qyality, éx- 
hibiting a very bright and lively fibre. There 
is, however, a manifest difference in the fiffeness 
and softness of thesilk. Some of the cocoons 
are more coarse and harsh. than the others; 
this difference attracted my attention, and by 
inspection I discovered that the Jightest colored 
cocoons were the finest and softest silk. I have 
some large fair cocoons that are but a shade 
less than white ; they uniformly are the finest 
and softest silk. This difference I cannot well 








X. - first split into three or four portions, and then 
of ach portion was reduced to a uniform surface 
ng by those instruments. With such means the 
ta- quantity of plank produced would probably not 
the equal the quantity of the raw material wasted 
in by the process; and, if the planks were thin, 
ng , would certainly fall far short of it. An improved 
r. tool, the saw, completely reverses the case: in con- 
of pe verting a tree into thick planks it causesa waste 
18 4 of a very small fractional part ; and even in re- 
of ducing it to planks of only an inch in thick- 
re- ness, it does not waste more than an eighth 
ch part of the raw material. When the thickness 
dat of the plank is still farther reduced, as is the 
ite case in cutting wood for veneering, the quantity 
oy of material destroyed again begins to bear a 
ay considerable proportion to that which is used ; 
ng and, hence, circular saws, having a very thin 
'e~ blade, have been employed for such purposes. 
ill In order to economize still farther the more 
in- valuable woods, Mr. Brunel contrived a ma- 
chine which, by a system of blades, cuts off the 
m- ‘veneer in a continuous shaving, thus rendering 
re, the whole of the piece of timber available. 
if * 55. The rapid improvements which have 
ch taken place in the printing press during the 
od, last twenty years afford another instance of 
es saving in the materials consumed, which is in- 
I~ teresting from its connection with literature, 
and valuable because admitted and well ascer- 
or tained by measurement. In the old method of 
d- inking type, by large hemispherical balls, stuff- 
af ed and covered with leather, the printer, after 
un taking a small portion of ink from the ink-block, 
T- was continually rolling them in various «direc- 
er tions against each other, in order that a thin 
he - layer of: ink might be uniformly spread over 
re their surface. This he again transferred to the 
he type by a kind of rolling aectfon. In such a pro- 
n- cess, even admitting considérable skill im the 
ve operator, it could not fail to happen that a large 
id quantity of ink should get near the edges of the 
a balls, which, not being trans‘+rred to -the type, 
a became hard and useless, and was taken off in 
1e the form of a thick black crust. Another in- 
ir convenience also arose—-the quantity of ink 
o, spread on the block not being regulated by 
n- measure, and the number and direction of the 
re transits of the inking-balls over each other de- 
id nding on the will-of the operator, and being 
a , irregular, it w#8 impossible to place on the type 
1e a uniform layer of ink, of exactly the quantity 
- ‘sufficient for the impression. The introduc. 
tion of cylindrical rollers of an elastic substance, 
P= « ~ formed by the mixture of glue and treacle, su- 
_ rseded the inking-balls, and produced consi- 
= erable saving in the consumption of ink: but 
al the most wertect poontaey was only to be pro- 
duced by mechanism. When printing presses, 
d - moved by the power of steam, were introduced, 
it . the action of these rollers was found well adapt- 
is , ed to the performance of the machine; and a 
d reservoir of ink was formed, from which one 
8 roller regularly abstracted a small quantity at 
o each impression. From three to five other 
it 2 rollers spread this portion uniformly over a slab, 
if ci (by most ingenious contrivances. varied in al- 
s -most each kind of press,) and another travellin 


roller, having fed itself on the slab, passed an 
‘Fepassed over the type just before it gave the 
‘impression to the paper. 
e The following is an account of the results of 
"am aceurate experiment upon the effect of the 
-. )process just described, made at one of the 
.dargest printing establishments in the metro- 
wpolis.* Two A aaved reams of paper were 
_ Sprinted off, the old method of inking with balls 
being employed ; two hundred reams of the 
same paper, and for the same book, were then 


















account for, for they were produced by the 
same family of worms, were fed together on 
the same food, at the same time, and subject to 
the same vicissitudes. I can only admit that 
this difference in excellence is produced b 
worms of excellent constitutions; further, 
submit to be corrected by my superiors, on the 
subject. ' 

hen the cocoons were matured, I gathered 


\every rational man reflect, look 


them, and selected such as I intended for pro-| 





simple, and casy manner, by which the silk is 
much improved. In order to destroy the vital- 
ity of the chrysalides, I procured a tin box with 
a top cover which shut-very close ; as I filled 








Peete ee 


the box with cocoons, I scenes them with 
good spirits of wine, then closed the box tight, 


ake 












leaving it ‘ht, 
to yield its fibres 





































































of reeling is performed with a faci 
ally pleasing and profitable ; for by tl 
a much greater quantity of reeling sill 
obtained from the same cocoon than is 1 
the case with the water bath; and by 
which are both tedious and injurious: 
silk, and of course unp Ih 
ball or cocoon to run over the floor, 
a ball of yarn, while I held the fibre 
my fingers. For the principle iti the use of : 
its “of wine, as above stated, I refer to “ 
Lardner’s excellent book on silk manufac 
tures.” To the application of the spiriti 
wine I have added camphor, which 
process more immediately effectual, 
much benefit to the cocoons, which 
cured for market... Let objections ( 
we rineiple) be made. ‘Thus 1 
pleted my principal design, in having 
a sansteheds of. the rat djppoeus eek 
general properties of the silk worm, and pa 
ticularly so as concerns the congeniality of this 
climate with their health and the qual 
silk: With this attainment I am] 
fied. In faith, I believe I am willim, 
an opinion, so far as to say that with 
the white, or any other mulberry st 
the production of silk, a suitable build 
the necessary fixtures for the busine 
may be made. in Louisiana and. its ) 
— in quantity and quality to any o 
of the United States. * ® aee 
I further believe, that it may be mad 
ness of profit to the man of small 
that in three months of every year, 
person weil acquainted with the 
with the aid of three small he 
leaves, &e. realize one thousand dolla 
product of labor from silk. I know of 
siness which I could more readily, 
safely, recommend to every honest man, ¥ 
purse contains. but few dollars, 
house is ornamented with many 3 
promising children. I thing that eve~ 
ry industrious man, who will cultivate a grove 
of mulberry trees, and obtain the other fixtures: 
necessary, simply suited to the business, may 


realize three hundred dollars annually 
child of 12 or 13 years of age, tha 
labor. Such an income would ¢ 
than maintain a family with all tl 
comforts of life. As a co ty 
merce, silk has ever been, is now, and 
will be, a cash article; and while f 
cessities exist, it will find a ot, 
mand as ready a saie as cotton or an: 
raw material. Such emolument ho 
strong inducements, and kindly invi 
boring part of the community into 

garden, where, by their indu 
= noma the 8 omg corr 
with them may enjoy luxury. _ 
est industry penury and. 


and consider the end and aim of 
he will see that there is nothi 
y but prudent app 
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pagation ; therest were indiscriminately pre-|/v 
pared for reeling: this I did in a very ready, ej 
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with 
‘from Dr. Hosaek ; , whieh, 







ph is a passport at ‘once for him 
x under which the 
acquainted with Mr. Stuart, forms 
2 beautiful incidents which are often re- 
ion, but rarely touch us on life. It 






























i ‘in. our own Eacewen 
The statement to which you referred , in another 
tiga note, as made by Mr. Stuart relative to 
my intercourse with. his friends and family in Scot- 
8 esse : butthere are some cir- 
n ces connected with it, which his kind feelings 
e led him to suppress, and thereby to diminish 
pligation the kindness of his parents imposed 
me, which I will endeavor to supply, as essen- 
‘con with the story he has partially rela. 
2 his*work, and which it is due to him as well 
4 noe os stan be made known. It ought to be 
pon my arrival in Edinburgh, in the 
a letter of introduction from the late. 
spoon, then president of the college at 
n, made me known to the celebrated. divine 
skine of Lauriston, whose daughter was 
Charles Bnet an eminent physician 
to whom I was also introduced by a 
articular friend the late Dr. Wistar 
Both Dr. Stuart and Dr, Erskine 
me every kindness in their power.— 
ence mse welcome, and personal atten- 
for me suitable lodgings,giving me 
prosecution of my medical sudies, 
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loonie in vice in 
introducing me to the medical professors, and to ma- 

~ ny ofthe literati of Edinburgh, I became domestica- 
he families, receiving from them all the af- 

at ion that I cculd have enjoyed in the 
see had left, and exciting in me feelings 
itu never to be obliterated. You will there- 


passage up the Hudson river, on board the 
iboat North Ameriea, in June, 1830, I perceiv. 
y friend, the late Dr. Mitchill, standing at the 
‘side ~~? the deck in a with a gentleman to 
the doctor he presen. 
| . Stuart of Edinburgh. 
Limmediately observed to him, “ Sir, thatis a name 
to which he replied, ‘* You refer, 
| Bg xen sir, to Professor Dugald Stewart.” - No, 
refer to Dr, Charles Stuart, a physician, who 

to me when I was in Edinburgh, and 
ess I can never forget.” 
opped his head and was silont. I then added, 
I received similar kindness 
fro family with which Dr. Stuart was connected 
s, the late Dr. Erekine, of Lauriston, in 
ity of Edinburgh.” I immediatel found I 


ived his eyes suffused and the tears trick. 
versation having ter- 
r. Stuart took me by 
dressing me, ** Dr, Hosack, after the kind 
-which. have fallen from you, I cannot 
ike myself known to you. plies SIT, a ona 

: beomghtong 


Tama sung in this coun. 











very dear to me ;” 


















‘his cheek. The'c 
with Dr: Mitchill, 












wo sn permit me to 
n Kyat from Reh 


fone te tole tes tena 

parents and friends, when I was similarly 
a stranger in his native land. 

afterwards visited Dr. H, at his seat at||tains 
on be Niparios of whic he seems to 






















the comn prosperity 
ork ‘Sania ta ordinary de; 
such 





scenery, not only so easily. but so luxuriously 


afrival in the United States, without any exertion on 
his part, excepta five minutes’. walk from his hotel, 


river,” the sight of which is sufficient to repay him 
for all‘ the annoyances attending. a transatlantic 
voyage. 1, proceeded on 28th August from New 
York to Albany, in the North America steamer, the 
most beautiful and swift of the floating palaces on the 
Hudson, or, as I believe I may add with truth, in 
the world. 

The distance is 154 miles, and the scenery thro’- 
out of the most interesting and diversified descrip- 
tion. -We feel.as having seen more of the beauties 
of nature in one-day than we have ever done before, 
far too much toallow us to .recollect all that passed 
before us, or to give even a sketch of it. 

The boat leaves the wharf in the very heart of the 
city of New York, surrounded} by splendid objects ; 
onthe one side of the river, ‘the city and bay of; 
New-York’: and on the other, at the distance of a 
mile and a half, the city of Jersey, projected into 
the river, very much as Burnt island is onthe Frith 
of Forth, the promontory and pleasure grounds of 
Hoboken, and behind them ‘the abrupt hills of the 
Wehawken. Those hills, which, when they ap- 
proach the river, are called the Palisadoes, form in 
most places a precipitous wall,- from 200 to 700 feet 
high, for about thirty miles on the, western side of 
the river. The New-York, or eastern slde, exhibits 
& waving outline of. rich, cultivated, and undula- 
fing country, ornamented with villas, farm-houses 
and cottages, and bounded by sloping rising grounds. 

The river itself expands intoa noble bay, four or 
five miles wide, calledthe Tappan Sea, about thirty 
miles from New-York, at the top of which, ten 
miles farther on, the banks approach each other so 
closely, that the channel, through which the river 
has ata distant period forced its way by some violent 
convulsion, is not perceived until you almost enter 
it. Here we suddenly found ourselves in a narrow 
pass between precipitous mountain tops, rising on 
both sides from the water’s edge to an elevation of 
1200 or 1500 feet.. These mountains or hills, as we 
should callthem, are what are called the Highlands 
of the Hudeon; and the entry to them seemed to us 
the most remarkable point onthe river, not to be 
contemplated without feelings of the deepest interest. 
The river course continues to run in this defile 
among romantic hills covered with wood, sweetly 
inlaid with plateaus of green pasture, and of table 
land, forabout twenty miles. The farm-houses and 
villages look as if they hung on the cliffs, or rese by 
terraces from the water edge. . The river is of 
various breadths, from a mile and a half to two 
miles. The projecting rocks often force it to change 
its direction, so much, indeed, that you frequently 
appear to be sailing in a lake, from which you can- 
not d:scover an outlet, 

The ocean tides carry sufficient depth of water for 
the largest vessels through the whole of this primi- 
tive mountain chain, exhibiting the only example yet 
discovered where this takes »lace, excepting on the 
St. Lawrence, which ‘passes through a chain of pri- 
oly mountains, on a branch of which Quebec 


8 

‘After leaving the Highlands, the banks of the river 
are comparatively low, 100 or 150 feet in height. 
The hills through which we had passed incline to 
the right, and do not break off unui they reach the 
St. Lawrence. The river for sixty or seventy mies 
frequently opens into beautiful lakes and bays, with 
projecting and marked shores. Great part of this 
district, which is called the Valley of the Hudson, 
consists of good land and fine corn-fields, and is one 
of the richest parts of the state of New-York. The 
town of Newburgh on the one side, ‘the village of 
rae on the other, the noble terrace of Hyde 
k, the Dutchess County, famed for its fertility, 
i ail situated in the soythern. pare of this reach 


gree ; 
‘and of every nalts soe 8 led te 
States. Where is there sucha river or 


seen, so near any other capitals in the world? It is 
in the: power of a European, onthe very day of his 


to behold that part of this ‘‘ exulting and abounding 



















who have travelled in Europe maintain, I, have 
not seen the of those / sme "vets, do ot potend 
to say; but Iam very much mistaken, if aan 
anywhere epatinnonaly | in Great Britain, so re 
able a combination of. natural beauty and romantic 
scenery as on the Hudson between New. York. and 
Albany, Nowhere in the British dominions can 80 
great a variety. of interesting and pleasing objects be 


seen in the course of a bbw. day. The Trosachs, 
egy of in miniature, le the eee through 
the Highlands of the Hudson, in all respects’ but 


one, the grandeur of the bounding objects, 

This just tribute to the prince of streams, the “‘ Mo. 
narch Mohegan,” (why can we not retain a name 60 
expressive of his majestic and deep flowing tide 7?) is 
afterward. rendered still warmer where Mr, Stuart 
calls our noble stream ‘the most beautiful of all 
beautiful rivers—admired the more the oftener seen.” 
The craft which navigate its waters are thus descri- 
bed :— 


The sailing vessels on the Hudsoh are extremely 
beautiful in form. They have no foresail, merely a 
jib and main sheet, bleached as white as atable cloth’ 
by the sun. The Americans may perhaps with some 
justice be accused of want of taste, in the sense in 
which the British generally understand the term— 
But I suspect that in naval architecture, in the form 
of their ships, and: boats of all descriptions, in their 
adaptation for sailing with speed, and their clean and 
handsome appearance, we ought to admit that they 
excel all other nations. 


The fine eye which our author has for the beauties 
of Nature is already sufficiently apparent}from the a- 
bove extracts. But while gratified with descriptions 
from such asource, like that which follows, a degree " 
of mortification arises in one’s bosom to think that of 
those who pass their lives amid such scenes how few 
have the sense to appreciate or the taste to’ enjoy 
them :— 


The shores of Staten Island are finely indented, 
and sprinkled with the white, clean looking villas of 
this country. ‘Fhe island rises quickly to a consid- 
erable height, containing an area of about fifty.two 
square miles. 

The quarantine establishment and the adjoining 
village are pictures of cleanness, all painted of a 
bright white. The -houses, hotels, &c. generally 
disjeined, and many of them enclosed. in small. gar- 
dens. The whole buildings are situated on a bank 
gently rising from the shore, and overhanging a beau: 
tiful bay below, in which there were some lar, 
ships, as well as a fewof the elegant sailing’ pri 
with which the bay of New York is always bagpod 
Behind the village the ground becomes abrupt, to 
point at which a building is erected called: the Pavil. 
ion, expressly on account of the splendot of the-view, 
the top of which is, I should think, nearly 250 feet 
above the sea, consisting of handsome saloons, with 
balconies, piazzas, &c. on all sides, and.a: lookout 
place from the summit, from which the. prospect. is 
most glorious. 1 have.never been more delighted 
with any, of the .prospecis of this description he 
have charmed me most, on the Frith of i 
Clyde, the Bay of Dublin, or in.the Isle o igh _ 
I cannot help doubting whether there be a more ma, 
nificent prospect in the world. All the featiide% w 
it contains are beantiful, and many of them splendid 
Then the moving. ‘ships, pilot boats, and small craft, 
never allow the view of the water to be for two mo- 
ments the same. 

The view comprehends half a dozen frithe, divi- 
ding by marked headlands,tracta of well-wooded and 
waving country; and it embraces not only the city of 
New York, surrounded with ‘a vast mass of, 
but the city of po salva Aah projected into the | 
quite as much as is. into 




























r part of it, the g range of moun.||Forth, as well.as th cape pent yb 
wring: dee. Catskills, about yt oy feet high,||lie too low, but the nvince the 
which are a spur from the Alleghanies, and the popu.||that he is in the heart of a densely peopled country.” 
che lous city of Hudson, strikingly ple pane a pre -||Peninsulas, . ‘ana | hmuses, land 
rill tieasee ie aioe sey coat eee hah) : ‘the Find. rape antic Noe Yon ; wentinen 
~' es, Ta Pa a on Me eae 7 i 4 
s' son has more the appearance f a river than below. Hdeon the Frthof Newathy and lane’ a hill 






































1 anoble prospect in 

rt of aerich looking country as ho wor 
eae ee here’ expressed are elsewhere re- 
"peated with the same comparison in describirig the 


waneech 3 to New-York :— 


much of the beauty of the approach to 

big from the sea, but the reality altogether 

| exceede Mhy expectation. It is undoubtedly one of 

. the most magnificent scenes in the world. Iknow of 

no more happy disposition of land and water, nor 
such variety of marked and blessing. features any 
where on the shores or rivers of the British Islands. 
Neither the Bay of Dublin, nor the Isle of Wight, 
nor the Frith of Forth, or Clyde, presents the works 

. of nature on a grander scale, or in more varied and 
Ynteresting aspects. ‘That boldness of character 
which lofty hills and mountains produce is alone 
wanting. The hills which bound the prospect in 
three or four directions are no where above four or 
five hundred feet in height. 

Within Sandy hook, the channel passes through 
the outer harbor of New Yark, called Raritan Bay, 
from ene of the great rivers, which discharges itself 
into it. The bay is skirted by Long Island, and by 
the shores of New Jersey and StatenIsland. About 
five miles from New York, Long Island and Staten 
Island approach each ether within less than a mile, 
forming a strait, called the Narrows, from the north- 
ern part of which the sea view is splendid, command. 
ing the harbor, or inner bay of New York, above 
twenty miles in circumference, with its islands and 
indented shores ; and above all, in the centre of the 
bay, the Island of Manhattan, on the nearest or south. 
ern part of which is placed the city of New York, 
surrounded by its shipping, Half a dozen rivers, 
which in other countries we should call arms of the 
cy viz. the Hudson, navigable for about 180 miles, 

the. Raritan, Long Island Sound, the Passaic, the 
Hackensack, pour their waters into these bays, the 
shores of which, and of the Islands, are covered with 
ornamented villas and orchards. The sun was ‘set- 

as we darted through the inner bay, decorated 
wit the lightest and most graceful description of 
sailing boats we had ever seen ; it had just set when 
our voyage was completed. The feelings of all the 
passengers, even of those to whom it was not new, 
were highly excited by such an exhibition of the 
beauties of nature, in such an evening, and at the 
most favorable moment for enjoying it. Words can. 
not express the delight ‘With which .a picture like 
this is seen by those who unde rstand it. 



















The most partial burgher will be. content with what 
Mr. Stuart says of the city itself. ° 


We have now spent four days in the: city, endeav- 
to see those objects that are pointed out as best 
mens. of ‘a traveller’s attention; but the weather 
éontinues 80 exceedingly sultry, that we are resolved 
to discontinue the necessary exertion, and to set out, 
seithbue delay, on a tour to the northern part of the 
state of New York, and to the Falls of Niagara. { 
must content myself, therefore, at present, with no. 
ticing what struck us as most remarkable, or as dif- 
ering most from what we had been accustomed to 
see, in our perigrinations through the metropolis of| 
‘the New World. _ Its situation has been most happily 
chosen; in nearly the most central position on the 
shores of this great continent, with a harbor safe and 
deep, and of unlimited capacity, comprehending, as 
it the mouth of the Hudson itself; unrivalled 
in its facilities of intercourse with the interior parts 
of the country, not merely by means of its sounds and 
tivers, but by its recently constructed canals, which, 
the exertions of the late governor of this 
state, De Witt Clinton, were completed and brought 
into full operation three yearsago. TheErie canal, 
which will immortalize the name of Clinton; begins}|. 
at that point in the river Hudson, about 160 miles to 
the northward of New York, where the river be- 
_ comes no longer navigable for vessels of great size. 
} canal ‘is above 360 miles long, communicating 
| Lake Erie, which is elevated 568 feet above the 














leith the fact from the notices of this work in the Brit. 
ish periodicals, that Mr. Stuart is a traveller of @ very 
different complexion from the Fearons, Halls, and 
Trolloppes who have- hitherto visited this country. 
Nothing, indeed, can be more liberal and gentleman- 


Late ree 












like than the general tone of his work. His percep- 
tion of the moral and political fitness of things, so 
to speak, being as unbiassed and discriminating as 
his views of the natural beauties of the country. Er- 
rors of course there aré in his work, as there must 
be in the observations of every foreigner, comment- 











more to remove with foreigners the lead 0 prales re. 
somantian tag nag bean heaped Span the country, tt 





ing upon the customs of a strange country, and accu- 
mulating as many facts as possible in regard to it. 
His mistakes, however, are very few, considering 
the great quantity of actual information embraced in 
the two volumes before us ; while, as in the following 
extract there are not a few passages wherein Mr. 
Stuart gives us credit for qualities which, if we do 
possess, can hardly be claimed, at least in the de- 
gree to which he ascribes them to us. In speaking 
of the effect of muney and office, for instance, he 
says: 

In the United Statés, the slightest assumption of 
superiority over a person conceived to be .lower 
merely in point of station or wealth is not tolerated.— 
Superiority is yielded to men of acknowled talent 
alone. New York would be in a fever of joy were 
Mr. Clay, a man certainly of the first talents as a 
statesman in America, though at present unemploy- 
ed and in retirement, to appear there; but the rich- 
est man in the United States,—such as Mr. Girard, 
who died lately at Philadelphia worth many millions, 


wealth as George the Fourth at hiscoronation, would 
command no respect or attention whatever. 

The first part of this paragraph seems almost like 
broad satire in this political year 57 : and for a com. 
ment upon the last sentence we would refer the rea- 
der to an admirable article in a back nnmber of the 
New England Magaziue upon the incense that was 
offered up throughout the country to the gilded name 
of Girard, when the decease of the rich banker had 
made the extent of his wealth fully known. As to 
the ‘‘ superiority which is yielded to men of acknowl- 
edged talent alone,” the concession, we apprehend, 
is hardly made from intellectual consideratiens. It is 
that in a country like ours, where the paths.of wealth 
and distinction are alike open to all,talent is both pow- 
er and capital. But it must be practical talent, such as 
can be brought to bear in the actual concerns of life, 
and made a productive, ifnot a marketable commodi- 
ty. Itis estimated by its fruits, and not by its flowers; 
not by its possessor delighting a private circle, or 
shining ih a public address ; but by his getting heavy 
damages in a case of trespass, or carrying his coun. 
tyin the teeth of an opposition. And it is perhaps 
right that it should be so; for though we are far from 
being thorough utilitarians, we do believe that in a 
country like ours, where the ferment of anewly form. 
ed society so often sends the scum to the surface, or 
where, in other words, so much pretension of all 
kinds, like light people in a crowd, gets boosted (the 
word is only in Webster, but it is a good one) above 
the backs of others, the reductio ad utilitatem (what 
is he good for, what will it bring) is the safest of all 
tests to be applied, alike to windy speeches and puff- 
ed up assumption. 
thus winds up his observations upon the general con- 
dition of society in the United States: ~ 





idson at low water, and, of course with Lakes 
ton, Michigan and Superior, the most extensive 
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of resh water on the globe. The success} 





“l}useless to wor = to ter ths . They are 


There are, itis true, many acco 
ished persons, in the best sense of the word, in the 
‘United States ; but their number is infinitely smaller 
‘in reference to the population than in Great Britain. 


In this admission, I of course ‘neither. allude nor 
mean to allude to that class of persons whose mode 
atid|jof life I have already. ape gies to describe ue ace 


qitire artificial habits, life alike 


—thongh he appeared with as great a display of 




















































is, which would make them look ns pape alee 


within the bosom of their own country—for their feel. 
ings of satisfaction and just complacency, And » 
like a child, who values a toy by the estimation wh ic] 
is put upon it by other children—or agiddy inl, tha ha 
prizes the attentions of her admirers in propo 
they rise and fall in the opimon of strangors—be 
looking forever abroad for some one to pat us on the 
back and tell us what a decent people we are, and 
what a clever country we live in. In taking leave of 
Mr. Stuart’s book, we regret not being able to speak 
as warmly of it in a literary point of view as the 
liberal and intelligent character of its author ’ vould 
dispose us. It is hardly fair, however, to a n} 
severe standard of criticism to the style of aw I 
which is confessedly a mere compilation o 
made upon the spot, and afterwards collected 

purpose only of disseminating useful informatie 
and not with any aim at literary distinction. . ig: 


Tue Protestant Errscorat Purrrr.—This oun 
lent design of giving a series ef original sermonsiby — 


liviug preachers in a cheap form, appears to-flou. 
rish, as it ought, by the publication hay 


in the 
number before us, reached the 5th neta the 3d_ 


volume. inate 


FRANKENSTEIN, OR THE MopERN Puciiensilee ; 
Mrs. Suetzey ; 2 vols.: Philadelphia, Carey, 
& Blanchard.—This strange and powerfull ; 
story is one of the most original (some 1 ae ie 
surd) conceptions that ever entered the brain of a 
writer offiction. The story is briefly this:"Franken. 
stein, a young and ardent Genoese student, ‘after 
pursuing the branches of chemistry and anatomy 
with great zeal and success, conceives the extrava- 
gant idea of forming, by the aid of those twe sei- 
enees, an animated creature in his own form—a 
man being like himeelf. For this end, he'passes his 
days in the labaratory and his nights in charnel hou. 
ses, reeolving the various forms of animal matter 
into its elements, and watching the gradual tra 
tion of decaying mortality as it passes th 
loathsome shape into its original dust. At last, after 






















consuming months in examining and analyzing ‘all the 
minutia of causation as exemplified in the change 
from life to death and irom death to life, his skill’im’ oe 













But to return to Mr. Stuart, who 


ished and poi-||..; 
















each branch of natural philosophy that relates'to"phy. ibs 
siology enables’ Frankenstein with incredible labor gee 
and fatigue to discover the cause of generation and ze 

life. But instead of pausing here, “and resting con- 
tented with his stupendous discovery, although his 
health is already broken byinsiieme Senate 
















hang his wonderfal idiquewanyevtee 
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sattah deny! 


complexion; and Frankenstein shrinks}} 
ster he had sv rashly called into being, 


| watery eyes eyes roll in their dim white]}a 1 
‘black lips quiver in frightful relief to}/ Revolution of July. 








substitution of an inferior for &:eipatior diplomatic tl 
, was looked upon as a quasi ruptnre with the 


Paris was agitated by the trial, before the Cham. 
ber of Deputies, of the Editor of the Tribune, for a 





“erect in its unearthly proportions 
upon the daring mortal that had caused 
- He rane from his apartment 
























































with ~~ attempts to detain him ; but af. 

long withheld by mingled fear and horror 
‘to the chamber where -he had left his 
0 iy Hs an find no vestige by which to 


with that ofthe ada to which-he 
had | given life. And now comes the most horrible part 
of ‘the story: this fearfully uncouth creature, though 
He with several noble instincts, is repulsed inall his 
“efforts to excite the sympathy of the beings in whose 
> he had been formed. He is treated like a 
” monster, and after being hunted down like a wild 
beast, becomes at last a fiend in earnest, and enters 
‘upon a career of outrages upon mankind, which, 
after destroying all the kindred-of Frankenstein, re- 
sults at last in the death of both. 
‘Such is the outline of this fearful story, the rela- 
‘tion of which, if not occasionally almost impious, 
‘certainly trenches at times upon what most men re- 
gar ‘as hallowed: but as for the ultimate moral of| 
tale, we confess ourselves unable to discover 
‘that it is ef the baneful character represented by 
—— of the British critics. Frankenstein might 
_ be well taken to represent those rash individuals who, 
".. from having successfully explored a few of the most 
-_mysterions paths of knowledge, would carry their 
presumptuous: ken through that veil which is at Jast 
between the Creator and the creature ; 
‘while the hideous result of his daring and ingenious 
Jabors, in its’ horrible departure from the phy- 
sical and moral perfection he aimed at, represents 
how impossible it is for finite minds, in conceiving a 
better order of creation than that of which we form 
a part, to grasp each contingency that must have en- 
tered into the mind of an infinite Being, when he 
: ‘called us into existence. We have, however, given 
~.. 80. much room already to Frankenstein, that it must 
now be left for more thoughtful_-heads to make their 
own dedi tions from the story, which, for those who 
f Facet a while fo ‘sup on horrors,’ is delight- 
_ fally demoniac. * 
- Zouras rue Hostace: 2 vols. Harpers. —They 
gers have dwelt with pleasure upon the entertaining 
~ and instructive pages of the ingenious Mr. Morier’s 
_. Hajii Baba, will hardly find their. expectations disap- 
in the work before us, if a passing examina- 
~ tion of its contents privileges us to form an opinion 
~ of them. The scenes and characters appear to be 
‘ ein same excellent keeping as in the previous ad- 
-mirable Eastern story of the author. 












FOREIGN LaiLnap ANE. 
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The foreign news ea the Poland from Havre, and 
by” the Britannia;. since arrived'from Liverpool with 
~ papers to the 17th ult, i is more interesting than usual. 

ia the East, } appear to multiply; and 
9 an England both seem not alittle embarrass. 

ced by their voluntary interposition to check the vic. 
> torious march of the Egyptians. - 
_« “The Belgian question recedes rather than advances 
King William becoming more difficult just in pro. 
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contémpt of that body. All the guards were doubled 
on the day of the trial, 15th April, and every precau- 
tion taken to suppress any disturbances. None oc. 
curred; and the National and other liberal papers ar- 
gue, reasonably enough a8 it seems to us, that all 
this parade of power and affected apprehension of re- 
volt, were mere mancuvres of the Police—in order 
to ‘have an excuse for arbitrary measures. Of the 
members of the Chamber, 69—among whom were 
General Lafayctte and his son—refused to take part 
in the proceedings against M, Lionne, the Editor of 
the Tribune, deeming them unconstitutional. 

The movement at Frankfort on 3d April would 
seem to have been connected with some extended 
s¢heme of insurrection among the smaller German 
States—and the departure from their assigned sta- 
tions of several hundred Polish refugees in France, 
who matched for the disturbed districts, is supposed 
to have been connected with the plan. The prema- 
ture explosion at Frankfort will probably defeat the 
whole scheme. 

In English: affairs we do not find any thing new. 
The Proclamation of Lord Anglesea, of which we 
heard by the way of-Ireland some days ago, suppres- 
sing the Irish Volunteers, is given inthe papets. It 
is of the same general tenor as that heretofore pub 
lished, proclaiming Kilkenny as under the operation 
of the coercing act. 

We find nothing authentic as to rumored change 
inthe English Ministry.. Cobbett, who proposed his 
son—upon the hereditary principle, we presume, 
which he has so long combatted in others—as a mem- 
ber for Coventry, had suffered a signal and deserved 
defeat. The ministerial candidate was chosen by a 
great majority. 

From Portugal nothing new 

We learn from Madrid, says the Journal des De- 
bais, that the decrees issued to convoke the Cortes 
in order to swear allegiance to the daughter of the 
King as heiress of the throne, on the 20th of next 
June, has produced an excellent effect among the true 
friends of the Queen andthe Monarchy. This re- 
solution, and the news that government has received 
froni all points, announce the most perfect tranquility 
in the provinces. 


Later From Evrore.—The Napoleon packet ship 
from Liverpool brings us papers to the 24th ultimo. 
The position of public affairs remains much as dg- 
scribed above. From Constantinople, the ac- 
counts are contradictory as to the designs of the 
Porte. On the one hand, it is said theSultan has agreed 
to treat with his rebellious and victorious vassal, 
upon the basis laid down by the conqueror; on the 
other, it is alleged, that urgent expresses had been 
sent off to hurry the march of a Russian army to de- 
fend Constantinople from Ibrahim. If the latter be 
the true version, England and France, neither of 
which powers has in the Levant or in the Dardanelles 
a force sufficient to give efficacy to their protests 
against the armed intervention of Russia,—will be 
made sensible of the mortifying disadvantage of rely- 


Cossacks on the spot. 
The free ? city of Frankfort, as was to be expected,| 


keep the peace. 





the powers of the North » seem less solici., 


lying on protocols against bayonets and hordes of 


has been tranquillized, after its popular tumults, by ||20+ 
an Austrian detachment marching into the city to}|.\~ 


M. Lionne, the Editor of the Tribune, had been 







reds Pky appears in the 1 onde 
‘The Budget for the year ending April, 1834, was 
brought forward in the British House of Commons on 
the 19th. . The receipts of the year are at 
46,494, 198/., and the expenditures at 44, . OF 
the expenditure, 30,300,000/. is for interest, &&c., on 
the national debt. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer recommends a reduction inthe salaries of vari- 
ous officers, and a reduction of duties on the follow. 
ing articles: 





1. Tiles—whole duty, a oe 

2. Marine ineuratioe--ominanted ‘diminution, .. - 100,000 

rs Advertisements—ditto, . + -75,000 
Assessed taxes—reduetion of! house and window du. 

“i. on shops, . . 244,000 
si Cotton—reduction of aulditional ‘duty ‘imposed in 

6. "Boap—hait present ‘duty, .. : o4 1,593,000 

£1,349,000 


The present duty on advertisements is 3s. 6d., which 
it is proposed to reduce to 2s. 6d. for the first inser. 
tion, 1s. 6d. for the second, and Is. for the third. The 
duty on marine insurance it is proposed to reduce 
about one half. 

It is stated ina French paper, that the French 
Navy Department intend to substitute, in the Gov- 
ernment ships, iron wire ropes for the usual cotdage 
in the rigging; and that this change will effect an 
annual saving to the amount of 300 or 400,000 francs. 

EMANCIPATION oF SLAvEs IN THE West Inpigs.— 
Mr. Stanley, the newly appointed Secretary for the 
Colonies, in an address to his constituents on his re- 
election to the House of Commons from the North. 
ern Division of Lancashire, after taking office, held 
the following language—which from his official sta. 
tion, will be looked to with much interest :— 


.But there was one question connected with the co. 
colonial system, one of such paramount importance 
—that he could not avoid reverting to it. . If he felt 
upon. a late occasion that, as a Minister of the Crown, 
it was impossible he could enter distinctly into the 
views of Government upon the question of slavery, 
that intpossibility was now stronger and more urgent 
when he was himself the Minister upon whom the 
task would “devolve of proposing to ‘Parliament, in 
a very short space of time, the measures which his 
Majesty’s Government had in contemplation on this 
most critical and all-important subject. ‘There was 
no question which involved so many interests of such 
magnitude—no question in which those whose inter- 
ests were affected were in a state of such great fear 
and difficulty. And on the other hand there was no 
question in which the interests of humanity, the én- 
thusiasm of religious feeling, and all the generous 
and manly feelings of Englishmen were more earnest- 
ly and anxiously embarked for the purpose of bringing 
it to a speedy and satisfactery conclusion. (Loud 
cheers.) Between these fears on the one hand, and 
these trembling interests on the other—these alarms 
on the score of property, and these fears of men whu 
have been Jong in a state of difficulty, and who, 
therelore, dread any thing that may add to the pres. 
sure under which they suffer, and who have such an 
alarm at any attempt to ‘arragge this great question ; 
between all these pucnahoue tdeshiae it will be ad- 
mitted that it was hard for Government to steer a 
satisfactory course. But he thought that, notwith- 
standing these difficulties, by applying themselves 
esrnestly to the consideration of this question, with 
ati anxious desire to do justice, and to promote the 
interests of humanity, he weuld soon be enabled to 
|propose a measure to Parliament which would be, in 
the words ef his Noble Erieats te Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, safe and ‘satis ys (Loud and con- 
tinued cheering. He said safe and satisfactory; and 
he would add, that in his opinion no measur ».could 
be safe and- satisfactory py was not, ound 
spot princi of equit hich di 
| it, somet! 
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nenbheene setntandia ¢ given to o the dis. 
negro slavery. Reg be cheers.) In so speak- 
1g, he or 7 cease had been the objeet so. 
ong and 0 Sond cherished by the people of these 
countries—what Parliament had been pledged to ac- 
i by resolutions for many. years ; although he 
to say that he did not think these resolutions 
carried into effect so rapidly, and, he would 
, 80 safely as they might have been, had de- 
i measures been earlier resolved upon and 
sdopeed: While the Government, therefore, was 
bound to look with vigilant care to the iuterests of 
parties deeply concernad, they were also called upon 
to be most anxious in their desire to accomplish the 
earnest wishes and feelings of the people of this coun- 
try—feelings which were not more reconcilable to 
the interests of England than to the dictates of hu- 
manity. (Great cheering.) 
LONDON, April 18.— American Stocks.—Our advices are to 
the poy rage at which period United States Bank Stock had risen to 


ich is an advance of five shillings from the previous 
dates ty aes wp Bre The rate with Exchange at 9 per cent. 
























































is about un. 

Ohio 5 per Cent......-1850.... 
—— 6 per Cent.......1850....114 
Louisiana State oe 

sd & “* 1847 105 1055 
“ a“ it3 1850 
“ “ “$s 1882 
Louisiana Raving... +1833 
—_ 984 
“ “ 
Philad. City 5 per Cent. 1846 
Mississippi 6 per Cent. 1841) 
I 108 
“ wo 1851 
’ ‘ “ “ 1856 
U. 8. Bank Shares... .£23 a £23 5s 


Dividends from Ist January. 





Very Late rrom Bermupa.—By the schooner Bril- 
liant, Capt. Bronson, we have received Bermuda pa- 
perst ethe 2ist inst, only seven days from that Island. 

They state that reports had reached there that an 
insurrection had broken out amongst the Negros in 
Demarara. 


A Portuguese Slaver with 230 slaves had been cast 


away at Jamaica. Slaves all safe ashore under the 
protection of government. 


A letter from the interior of Jamaica, dated 19 
April, says the weather had been dreadful, the crop 
will not be half an average one. Negro grounds t burnt 


up—not a spear of grass. 


| From the Salem Gazette of. Tuesday: 
Carture or. Mocna.—We have béen favored with 





the following extract of a letter from the captain of 
the ship Restitution, of this port, to John Forrester, 


Esq. his owner : 


* Mocna, Jaw. 20, 1833.—A ‘Turkish army, under 
Belmas, after taking Judda and the other ports onthe 
Red Sea, attacked: Mocha on the 19th November, 
and after a bombardment of 15 days the place surren- 
dered. The Bashaw has treated me very kindly, ever 
_ he has been here, and tried to forward my bu- 
He is about raising the 
duty on all foreign ships to seven per cent. the same 

e Arabs pay, which will be of much consequence 


s3.as much as possible. 


ast 
to the American trade. 





The whole seacoast is in 
Possession of the Bashaw Belmas, from Judda to 


of any “Vad: sehleneatel shall be 0 ‘merchar 
dize, as es imported in the vessels ¢ 

onthe other. By the next article it is ene 
these stipulations in both cases, apply as well to ar- 
rivals in either country, from ports to: 
as to direct voyages. _ 

The same reciprocal stipulations for abolishing 
discriminating duties are by the fifth article extended 
to exports from both countries. 

The sixth and seventh. articles provide that no 
higher duties shall be paid on importations or expor- 
ations of the produce or manufactures ef either coun- 
try to or from the other, than are paid on like arti- 
cles from or to any other foreign country. None of 
these stipulations relate to coastwise navigation :— 
that is expresanly excepted and reserved to both na- 
tions. 

By the eighth and 9th articles the liberty is ‘reser- 
ved to each country to appoint consuls, vice consuls, 
agents, &c. with the privileges of the same officers 
ef the most favored nations,—they being liable, if 
engaged in commerce, to the laws and usages estab- 
lished for native merchants. They may act, too, 
without the interference of the local authorities, ex- 
cept when the public peace is endangered, or adbis. 
tance is required to carry their decision into effect. 
The parties to controversies before them are not 
thereby restrained in their judicial remedies at home, | 
fer acts done under this authority. Consuls, &c. 
may require the aid of the local authorities for the 
arrest, &c. of deserters. Demand, in sugh case, 
must be accompanied by written "evidence of the 
claim upon the deserter, and the exhibition of proper 
official documents. Deserters may be placed by the 
consuls, &c. in the public prisons, at the cost of those 
claiming them, until’ delivered to the claimant, or 
sent home by another vessel. Four months without 
being sent home, is the limitation of this confine. 
ment, after which the prisoner, unless detained for 
crimes, shall be unconditionally discharged, and not 
subject to arrest again for the same cause. 
The tenth article grants to alien residents in both 
countries the right of disposing of personal estate by 
will—their alien representatives to inherit and take 
possession personally or by deputy, withcut any other 
charges, duties or obstructions than are imposed on 
native heirs ;—the same laws of intestacy and ad- 
ministration to apply in the absence of the alien heir. 
The lex loci and domestic courts are to decide the 
rule of descent and apportionment. In cases of real 
estate, an alien heir shall be allowed a reasonable 
time to sell and withdraw the proceeds, without pay- 
ing any extra charges or dues. It is provided that 
this article does not derogate from the existing Rus- 
sian laws against emigration. 
By the eleventh article it is agreed, that if either 
party shall, hereafter, grant to any other nation, any 
particular favor i in navigation or commerce, it shall, 
immediately, become common te the other party, 
freely, where itis freely granted to such other nation, 
or on yielding the same compensation, wlien-the 
grant is conditional. 
The closing articles extend the force of the treaty 
to Poland, and fix its duration to the year 1839, pro- 
vided one year’s no.ice of intention to abolish shall 
have been given at that date, or until one year after 








Adin ; but the country is ina very unsettled state 


=a it is reported that the king of Sannah is raising a 


e force to endeavor to retake his possessions. 
Cale; is scarce and high.” 


| 


such previous notice shall have been given thereafter. 
The separate article for the purpose of removing 
all ambiguity-and cubjects of discussion from their 
commercial relations, explains that the existing civil 
regulations between Russia and Sweden, Russia and 





a - SUMMARY. 


Prussia, the Grand Dutchy of Finland and Poland,— 





ee 


which are now in force, but which ‘‘are inno manner 





Treaty wir Russia—The Globe of Saturday 
contains the treaty at length, concluded in December 


last with Russia. 
ginal articles, and one separate one. 
timore American we take the following synopsis o 
their provisions : 

“The first article establishes a reciprocal liberty o 


The. treaty contains thirteen ori 
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custom house fees, port charges, and all oth 
and charges of every ae a oeas 
ost favoraed natiens, with 


ty. 


From the Bal- 


commerce, navigation and trade—extending to the 
inhabitants of each State sojourning or trading in the 
territories of the other, the same security and pro- 
_teetion enjoyed by natives, on condition of obedience 


second article places the vessels of both 
es in the same port on an-equality as to ton. 
duties. In regard to light-house duties, pilot. 


description and for every 
they are to be placed on the footing of the 
whom there are not spe. 
} treaties on the ‘Subject now in force establishing 


third article abolishes discriminating duties on 


connected with the existing regulations for foreign 
commerce in general,”—are not to be affected by 
this treaty. 
Tue Batioon Ascension of Mr. Durant, on Wed. 
nesday last, was very striking and successful, tho’ 
the enjoyment of the sight was rapid indeed. The 
balloon, in a few seconds after it sprang from the 
earth, was hidden in the clouds, which were low and 
jdense, and nothing more was seen of the aerial tra- 
veller. The wind being from the southward and east. 
ward, it was perceived that the balloon wou!d be ne- 
cessarily driven over into Jersey, or up the North 
River ; and hence less anxiety was felt tor the unseen 
vessel and its daring navigator, than if the wind had 
been seaward. 

We have just had a visit from Mr. Durant, who re: 
ports that he landed safely and without accident i in ap 
open fieid, in the manor of Fordham, in Westchester 
county, on the farm of W. R. Morris, in about an 


- 


f 


f 
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ocean 0 
both,||The balloon continued to rise : 
till, as Mr. D. estimates, “ic fed a 
of about 16 or 17,000 feet, (three m 
attention, however, being Seth wl 
quisite to arrest the upward 











bark, he could not ascertain by : 
cise height. When in the clear region, r 
breeze wafted him towards the ocean, and is 
descended and to2xched the upper surface of ong 

again, he distinctly heard - roaring caster dr s 






After entering the clouds 
back, and he s clied G 
to the earth, till in about 
when he heard the ocean roar, he not 
loath we may suppose—on terra fitma, i Wi ste 
ter, about thirty miles, we may presume, in. 
line, from the sea. He was assisted 
his balloon by two or three black men at 
fields—and returned to town, himself a 
the air, unharmed. 

Tue Guarpian Insurance Company.—We 
stand (says the Gazette) that nearly three times ti 
amount of Stock in this new was 

for on Monday. The charter requires that the com. 
missioners shall make an apportionment of the Stock 
among the subscribers. 5 he 
We understand, (says the Commercial) that the 
Commissioners for supplying our city with water, 
have appointed Canvass White, Esq. and Professor 
D. B. Douglass, Professors of Civil 

the University of New. York, to make the requis 
surveys and examinations. . 

‘We find the following statement in the Brooklyn 
(L. L.) Star: Aa 
Commoneie Onayeny..We understand that Com — 
modore Chauncey, who has had for some ye: rs the 
command of the Navy Yard attached to this village 
has been appointed a Navy Commissioner, and th: 
Commodore Ridgely will succeed him i command vA 
of the Yard. 

It is but justice to Commodore Chaune ga 
that his uniform courtesy as a citizen of this Vill 
and his zeal and activity in the duties.of hi 

have given him a high place in the estimation 
people of Brooklyn. We trust that his suecessor will — 
be able to supply his place in all the qualifications of ; 
an officer and gentlemarfiv 

Bensamin Gorwam was nominated on Monday a : 
candidate for Congress from Boston. He wilh we 
hope, no longer decline—for there have been 

two unsuccessful attempts at anelection. His 

will at once bring out sufficient strength toelecthim 
triumphantly. 


vm a Philadelphia paper, we find ihe following on 


ee John Randolph’s property, left by him tohisheirs, 
is immense, probably amounting nearly to a mili 
dollars, in tobacco plantations on the Roanoke, — 
negroes, race horses, dogs, bank stock, &e. Itis Pa 
all left to his half sister and two half 
names are Tucker. His plantation on the 
is one of the finest in that country. - 
‘¢ John Randolph was born on the 2d huni 
he was, therefore, at the time of his death, 
11 months and 21 days old. His coffin boret 
of his birth day.” oat 
Cuorera at New Onueans.—The Price Current é 
of the 11th May, i instant, says— 
“Much has been said and written on the eubject: 
Hof Cholera, &c., since our last re 
information extends, we have lenreeti 10) “oe ng 
on the $e ae occasionally are attack. 
and some die with what is at 
does not appear to be any new connie pes 
generally, the attention of the —— is at 
all occupied with the subject.” - a 
Bishop M¢e livaine, before eutepitig upon his dutios 
in the diocess of Ohio, has made a our. 
ern States, with a view Of collectir 
yon College, of which institution he i 
ident. He eminently i 
nations of christians appear-to enc 
his exertions, and on. one occasion he 
from two Jews,—{U, 8. Figpriatic & 
Burrato, May md. don 
about 90 in ran a viper 
Barnum, arrived here 


Fort Niagara, avin 
to Tonawanta, whe 

























































hour and a quarter from the time of his depertare 
from Castle Garden. 





ons, ° end: tipalases that no greater charge 





nal boats. . 
Howard, Fort 





His mse, he says, was very rapid, but he soon 

























































































for having made a false return of votes at 
vas promptly rendered by the Jury. — 
Yew Yorxer.—Mr. William T. Porter, the’ 
t of this new weekly; has, for reasons which 
n satisfactory to those interested in it on his ac. 
count, retired from the editorial conduct of that paper. 
| [From the Boston Centinel of Friday.) — 
’ Postic Sate or Woon ar Bosron.—The sale of 
Wool which took place yesterday, at Quincy Hall, 
brought it ther a very large company, consisting 
of sabhicratere from. this and the adjoining States, 
and most of the principal dealers, of other cities.— 
‘he ygue contained over 100,000 Ibs. of fleece 
ry desirable qualities ; 70,000 lbs. Nos. 1 
nd 2, piilled ; 15,000 tbs. imported Saxony ; 40,000 
Ibs. Spanish sheep's and lamb’s ; 500 bales Buenos 
Ayres ani Montevedio ; 200 bales washed and un- 
washed Smyrna ; besides several sinaller parcels of 
coarse Foreign Wool. Notwithstanding, the sale 
wae fully attended, and the Wool advertised, was of 
the most desirable kinds ; there was but little spirit 
rxanifested, and only a very smali portion of the Wool 
was “disposed of, prices considerably below ‘the 
EC ‘tee We a the aeoyh kn 
thefprincipal Y, ‘gales which were’ e, viz: 12, Ss. 
fleeces, from 1.2 to 3.4 blood Merino, 43 a 45ct; 
3,000 Ibs 3.4, to full blood Merinos 53ct; 10,000f1bs 
selected full blood Merino and Saxony fleeces 62 1-2 
st; 3,400 Ibs very good: No.'2, pulled Lamb's at 41ct; 
18,000 Ibe No. 1, pulled, at 44 a 48ct; 2,500 lbs im- 
ported Saxony 80ct ; 5,600 lbs dodo 106 1-2ct; 4,- 
- 500 do do 130ct; 15 bales Spanish Sheep’s R. at 
85 a 87ct; Sbales do do R. R. inferior, 77 1-2ct; 5 
bales Br ish Lamb’s at 77ct; 20do do at 80ct ; 
1 bale Saxony Lamb’s 93ct; 10 bales unwashed 
ta 18ct; 10 do do, very dirty I2ct; 10 bales 
ashed Barbary Wool 26ct ; 300 bales fair Buenos 
Ayres 9 a 11 1-2ct; 8 do do, very inferior, at 5 1-2ct; 
—I0 bales Constantinople limed at 16ct ; 27 bales 
Mohair44a48ct. The low prices, in general, which 
were obtained, may be attributed mainly to the fact, 
that shearing is near at hand, at which it is expected 
there-will be an unusually large clip. 


oe tment the President: 
William MI ills, of Maryland, to be’ Consular 


ommercial Agent of the United States at Aux Cayes, 
St. Domingo, in the place of Joshua Webb, re- 
signed. © ? 
_ Great Pedestrian feat—Last week, Lieut. John. 
son, Of the 66th Regt, British Army, undertook for a 
ager of £100, 10 walk from Fort George, U. C. to 
the Eagle Tavern, in this-City, and return, a total 
distance of seventy-two miles, in eighteen hours; 
which feat was performed by him in seventeen hours, 
with apparent. ease, including crossing the Niagara 
River from Waterloo to Black Rock. The day was 
very hot and sultry, and the roads were much broken 
ps Ogg previous, heavy. rains.—[Buffalo Patriot 
2st.) 


coe oo id Rev. Mr. Plummer, from Vir. 
ginia, in addressing the American Home Missionary 
Society at its anniversary last week, remarked in. 
cidentally that during the last few years twenty thou. 
sand Swiss ‘and Belgian emigrants had settled upon 
lands in Virginia and Maryland, which had been sup- 
posed to be worn and almost worthless, but which, 
under their cultivation had been made as productive 
as the good lands of the West. In consequence of 
this, lands had risen in value and industry had receiv- 
ed a new impulse. 
Cueroxer, :) May 4.—A  Battle—On Sun- 
day, 27th April last, a battle was t near Scud- 
der’s, in Forsyth county, between a party of Indians. 
and a party ol Whites, consisting of 30 on each side. 
Their weapons of warfare consisted of fists, sticks 
and stones. There were no lives lost, but many a 
black eye and broken bone was the result of the con 
— “Mr. Luke Robinson, from — we — 
is intelligence, was present: at the scene, -and- 
scribed it as being very terrific. We regretthat Mr. 
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Robinson was in such a great hurry, that we had not di 


sufficient time to inquire into the particulars. The 


i epee by the whi _— ge 
quarrel originated dispute ut 
mines of dat plasei-<f0. Intel-} ; nt 


‘We are indebted to Mr. Alden Spoo- 
n for the following intelligence, which 

a the stage driver. The British ship 
il, came ashore 
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up two ladies drowned; the remainder of the 
set and two ladies drown: bbe compat: 


coming ashore was 
w and passengers got safe D. 


| ‘dhisbeliew Béleids.—We lenita' frows: the“ papets ‘of 


Westmoreland County, that on the morning of the 
13th, Gen. John H. Wise, in ‘a fit of insanity, ter- 
minated his life by strangling himself with the aid of 
his in a room in the jail of that county. 
He had been in a deranged state of mind for some 
time previous, from an unknown cause, and was con- 
fined in the jail, at his own particular request—hav- 
ing refléction, by times, sufficient to deprecate the 
commission, if at liberty,’at some unguarded mo- 
ment, of a rash act.—[{Phila. Gaz.} 


The death of one of the Swans, in the Fair Mount 
fore-bay, we learn, was caused by the bird’s swallow. 
ing a darning needle. The body uas been preserved, 
but it is more than probable that the male will pine 
itself to death, for the loss of its companion. _ It is 
very likely it swallowed the. needle encased in an ap- 
ple core, thrown to it by some heartless villain.— 
(Philadelphia. paper.] 


The United States Gazette furnishes the following 
characteristic anecdote of a Sailor, who visited the 
Blind Fair, lately held in Boston: 

Theaccomplished Mis O. was attracting all eyes 
to her table, whena sailor bore dewn towards her, 
with strong symptoms of becoming a purchaser of 
some of’the rich articles before her. He drew from 
his pocket a ten dollar note, and after looking stead- 
fastly upon the lady, he laid the money on the table, 
and was about to withdraw—* Will you not take 
some article for your money,” said Mrs. O. to him. 
The honest fellow turned again towards her, and 
looked—then with an expressive hitch, he sheered 
off, saying “no, P've had my moncy’s worth.” 


Encounter with a Whale—The~ Middletown Ga- 
zette furnishes the following case of remarkable pre- 
sence of mind of the ~master of a whale ship, when 
in a situation of the most, imminent peril :— 

Captain Chester, of the.whaling ship Ann Maria, 
of this place, on her late voyage round the East Cape, 
met with the following adventure. One of his boats 
having fastened to a whale, as is customary, a second 
boat, in which was Captain Chester, approached and 
drove asecond dart into the monster. In his rage 
and agony, the whale rushed with great rapidity 
through the water, when the rove attached to the 
harpoon. caught Captain C. round his leg, above the 
ancle, and drew him overboard. At this critical mo. 


ment he seized a knife, sticking in the gunwhale of 


the boat, and thus armed, was-drawn under water.— 
The rope soon made a turn round his body. In this 
situation, moving rapidly down, he first cut that part 
of the rope around his body, then cut the rope fas- 
tened to his leg. Being thus relieved, he rose to the 
top of the water and raised his hand, grasping the 
knife. Some distance from the boat he was disco. 
vered by the crew, who hastened to his rescue, and 
took. him on board, almost exhausted, He was drawn 
down about thirty fathoms. The Captain is now 
well and preparing for another voyage, nothing daunt- 
ed by his adventure. 


[From the Albany Daily Advertiser.| 

Mrs.’ Brapstreet’s Surrs,—At the United States 
Cireuit Court for the Northern District of New 
York, Judge Conkling presiding, now in: session in 
this city, came on one of the suits of Mrs. Brad- 
street for the recovery of lands in Utica and vicinity. 
The first and only suit yet tried, was against 
Broadhead. 

The casé commenced on Wednesday the 15th. 

Counsel for tenant, Samuel Beardsley and Abra- 
ham Vaz Vechten. 

' For the demandant, J. V. N. Yates, D. D. Barnard, 
and David B, Ogden. 

After the counsel had finished their arguments, the 
cause was committed to the jury at about 3 o’clock on 
Tuesday afternoon, the 21st. 

At the openiug ef the court at mine o’clock on 
Wednesday (yesterday) morning, the jury came in, 
and Charles R. Webster, as spokesman, said, the 
jury could not agree, and there was not the least pro- 
bability they could, and asked that they should’ be 

ischarged 





Whereupon Judge Conkling observed that it was 
in the discretion of the court to discharge the jury, 
yet that under the circumstances of this case, it was 
not proper to dismiss them unless the parties would 
consent. d , . 

The jury then again retired, and after an hour, re- 
turned eng repeated that they could notagree. 

The jury were then discharged. 





9 posscagers nt! 


We understand the jury were ten for Mrs, Brad. 
street and six against. 





invited to attend the examination of the Cadets of the 
United States Military Academy, in June, 1833: _ 
MASSACHUSETTS... .James Russel Eq: 
RHODE ISLAND:... . Boe 
NEW. YORK.... 


eee ee 


oe 2 
ng, Esq... 


NEW JERSEY... .... 
PENNSYLVANIA... .;.Col. E. Banks, 


DELAWARE... ......J ‘ 
MARYLAND..... 6.0.65 Upton 8. Heath, Esq. 
VIRGINIA...........++Hom, ’ 

Povall 


-Hon. William Drayton, 
Hon, J. R. Poinsett. 


SOUTH CAROLINA... 


GEORGIA.... .........Hon. J. Forsyth. 
TENNESSEE.... ......Rev. Dr. Cha's Coffin. 
KENTUCKY..... 0004 J. Haskin, Esq. 

a = * Tomlinson, 

arden Pope 5 

OUIO. ... 6... 02. «++ es Thomas R. Thos, Bog, 
MICHIGAN............John Norvell. 
U. B. ARMY... 0.2008. Gen. J. R. Fenwick, 


Col. James Bankhead. 


[From the Boston Centinel of 25th May.} 

Mr. Buckincuam.—We regret to learn, that Mr. 
Edwin Buckingham, junior Editor of the Courier, 
died on the 18th inst. on board of the brig Mermaid, 
on her passage from Smyrna to this port, aged 24.— 
Mr. Buckingham was a young man of superior talents 
and intelligence, a ready writer, an accurate reporter, 
and for several years past, he has been advantageous. 
ly known in this community, as co-Editor with his 
father, in conducting the Courier. His constitution 
has been feeble for about two years past, and, with a 
view of restoring his health, he embarked last Octo- 
ber for Smyrna. On his arrival out, however, it was 
found that no benefit had been derived by the voyage, 
or change of scene, and he soon determined to em- 
bark in the Mermaid, towards home. On the ap- 
proach of the vessel, the half-mast flag was observed, 
the melaneholy - signal of having. lest an officer or 
passenger, and it proved to be in consequence of the 
death of Mr. Buckingham. His loss: will be deeply 
lamented, not only in the immediate circle of his 
family, but by a large circle of personal friends and 
acquaintances, by whom he was known and apprecia- 
ted. His funeral services were performed on the 
dcean, and his remains were committed to the 
fathomless. deep. 


New Lonpox, May 22.—Shipwreck:—The ship 
Ruth and Mary, B. Chester, master, belonging to Wil. 
liams & Barnes, which left this port on Saturday last 
on a whaling voyage, at 6 o’clock in the evening, 
struck on a rock at the south-west point of Block 
Island, where she still remains. The sails, rigging, 
anchors, aad a part of the provisions and other out. 
fits, will be saved; but the ship will be wholly lost. 


Musk in Cholera.—‘‘Among others matters re- 
sorted. to.by the faculty to'stay the progress of this 
terrible disease, one has been published of so singu- 
lar a character, that we do not hesitate to extract the 
statement into our columns.—It is contained in a let- 
terlfrom Mr. Richard Laming, of No. 48 Finsbury 
Square, a district in which the ravages of the plague 
Hhave beén very great. Mr. Laming says :— 

“I have lately employed musk in several cases of 
Cholera with a success so uniform and decisive, as 
to make its introduction desirable, without loss of 
time, to the notice of the whole profession, &c. 

The salutary influence of the first dose of musk will 
be found to become manifest by greatly mitigating, in 
a very few minutes, and in many cases, by effec. 
tually removing the cramps, the purging and the. 
vomiting. My plan has been to give at once 
fifteem grains, rubbed into a draught with a lump 
of sugar and a wine glass full of cold water, and 
I am jnstified in reporting that this firet step, 
if taken promptly, will searcely ever fail to arr 
the progress of the disease, and leave the pati 
to easy and ordinary convalescence, &c. So 
dent is the aetion of musk in cholera, that the p 
titioner will experience no difficulty in detern 
whether he need repeat its exhibition, or. whe 
having ‘subdued the immediate cause of the dis 
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oy William Street.—Afte d 
210 wey Rh ani lg ag ieee 


Rae on the widening of William street from 
to Wall have brought their labor to a satisfactory 

close. A slice is to be cut from the Bank Coffee 
House and the Bank of New York, five feet wide on 
Pine street and eight and a half feet on Wall. For 
this those two estates receive as follows: 


Bank of New York, $35,139 30 
Bank Coffee House, i ‘ 6,836 10 
$41,975 40 


This sum is assessed upon the estates fronting on 
William street, from Ston to John, including the cor- 
ners On the north side of John; those i in Wall from 
the Phenix Bank on one side, and Merchants’ Bank 
on the other, to Hanover street. On the estates in 
Pine, from Nassau to Pearl, and upon the ten or 
twelve lots on each side of Cedar above and below 
William.—-[Journal of Commerce.} 


Puitapernia, May 25.—The Washington Globe 
of Wednesday informs us, that on Tuesday, the 
2let, the Chevalier} Ankerloo, Chargé d’Affaires of 
his Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway, took 
leave of the President, and Mr. M’Lane, Acting Sec- 
retary of State, preparatory to his immediate return 
to Sweden, on a tempoary leave of absence from his 
Sovereign; and on the same occasion, he presented 
the Chevalier Lorich, Consul General of Sweden 
and Norway, as Cl.argé d’Affaires ad interim, in his 
place. 


Robert B. Randolph, the assailant of the President, 
has, it is stated in the Philadelphia papers, sailed 
from that port for Liverpool. 

The Richmond Enquirer states, without expressing 
any doubt, though not without just indignation at, a 
rumor that this individual had dined with a volunteer 
cavalry corps of Richmond, and been specially toast- 
ed! 


Nasuvitte, May 13.—Union Bank of the State of 
Tennessee.—We jearn with pleasure, from an au- 
thentiec source, that Gen. Gibbs, President of the|/° 
Union Bank, has disposed of the State Bonds to that 
institution at 5 per cent. advance, reserving the inter- 
est for the first six months, making a net profit to the 
bank of $37,500.. He has also made an arrangement 
for an interest account with the Bank of Maryland, 
which will be highly favorable to the Union Bank, 
and will greatly facilitate the transaction of its busi. 
ness. ‘These arrangements will place the institution 
in funds to a large amount, and will doubtless ena- 
ble it to extend effectual and extensive relief to the 
community.—{ Banner. } 


Tue Great Free State or THE Wrest. 

[From the Scioto Gazette of May 15.) 

The State of Ohio has, it appears, contracted a 
debt tor canal purposes, nearly to the amount of five- 
millions of dollars. However, the credit of the 
State seems well able to maintain itself under the 
burthen of this debt. Ohio canal stock is twenty- 
nine per cent. above par., and itis stated by good 
authority, ‘“‘that the commissioners of the canal 
fund have very recently disposed of 100,000 dollais 
of additional 6 per cent. stock, at the rate of 124dol- 


|be diminished 
port themselves. 


‘«‘Vhe total amount of i interest pee ’ 
for the year 1832, is about 


The nett amount received from tolls a 
same year, 

The proceeds of public: lands granted by 
Congress for canal _— “= 3 
same year, 


. “9104302 


58,103 


—_ — 


Which, together, make - - - $162,405 
Leaving to be defrayed by taxes, - $122,595 


This sum, taking the valuation of 1831 for. the 
standard, amonnts to nearly two mills upon the dol- 
lar on the taxable property of the State ; which is 
about two ninths of the entire public burthen, soon to 
be removed, 


[From the Ohio Atlas.) 
What a change has taken place in the business on 
the Lake within a few years! Then, Walk-in-the- 
Water walked alone on the dancing waves of Erie. 
Now, see the list of beautiful boats, which.find con” 
stant ‘employment between Buffalo and Detroit. 


Steamboat Enterprize, Capt. Fox. 
Sheldon Thompson, * Patterson. 

* William Penn, “ Wright. 
“6 Superior, ** Pease, 
ss Ohio, ©. Titus. 
“s Niagara, “ - Standard. 
“ Henry Clay, «Norton. 
ss William Peacock, « Wilkins, 
“ Pennsylvania, « Fleeharty. 
“ Uncle Sam, * Stiles. 
“ New York, «© Miles. 


The Enterprize,Peacock, Niagara, and Wm. Penn, 
constitute the evening line between Cleveland and 
Buffalo, leaving each port every evening at 9 o’clock. 
The other boats form the morning line between Buf- 
falo and Detroit, stopping at Efie and the ports west. 
Cleveland will have two boats daily to and from Buf- 
falo, and one to and from Detroit. Besides these, 
the George Washington, Capt. Walker, will be out 
in June. The Washington measures over 600 tons, 
is about 200 feet in length, and will be propelled by 
two low pressure engines of 80 horse power each.— 
A new boat is on the stocks at Black Rock, not yet 
christened. The Michigan is a new boat expected 

out in June, from Detroit. This is a large boat, and 
is intended to be second to none on the Lake for speed 
and convenience. 


~The Philadelphia Commercial Herald, referring to 
the brilliant Aurora Borealis recently seen in that 
city, says— 

We remember, in 1827, that precisely such a 
stream of light appeared. We were on the Fox Ri. 
ver of Lake Michigan, and were ascending that river 
with a war party, composed of United States troops 
and Indians. ‘The Indians numbered about one hun- 
dred. Immediately on the appearance of this light, 
(not the Aurora Borealis, for they were accustomed 
to that, but an emanation from it, such as we saw on 
Friday night last,) the Indians made a halt. They 
interpreted it into a sign of anger in the Great Spirit: 
and as indicating his disapprobation of the business 
they were going on. It was in vain that we repre. 
sented our viéws of this light. 

They answered “ It lies across our path, and we 
cannot pass over it, it is above,” meaning it was pla. 
ced there by the Great Spirit. Had this stream of 





lara cash for 100 dollars ; making the whole amount 
received 124,000 dollars. And, as the gross amount 
of tolls received during the last year, when a good 
portion of the principal canal was not completed, ex- 
ceeded 111,000 dollars—it may be predicted with 
safety, not only, that her credit will increase, but 
that, without requiring much longer the aid of taxes, 
the ‘tolls will of themselves, besides paying the en. 
tire interest of the debt, begin the foundation of a 
fund. Were it not for the interest to be paid} 
on the canal debt, which in all probability will be 
more than paid by the tolls, the taxes would be un. 
commonly light. The government of the State is as 
cheap a one, in all its parts, as could be devised.— 
of assembly include but 108 members. 
The st salary in the State is only 1200 dollars, 
and are very few even as much. 
“ee 1825 the taxes have been high, compared 
vith what they were before that time; chiefly in 
quence ofthe canal debt. They are now about 






light happened to be in the direction of our march, it 
would have been interpreted differently. 
Fortunately one of the Indians espied a rattlesnake. 
The appearance of a rattlesnake, in an emergency of 
the sort, is considered an omen for good. They be: 
lieved the snake to have been sent by_ their friends) 
frem the land of souls. After much pow-wowing over 
the reptile, and sprinkling a present of tobacco over 
his head, which was designed as a token of friend- 
ship, the Indian who had discovered him, and whose 
property he therefore was, ran his finger and thumb 
up his back, and ena him fast by the neck, raised| 
him from the ground 
a whip in his. —thus dislocating the vertebre of 
the back. Then with a stick, the work of: his de- 
struction was completed. The Indian was careful 
to send back, by the snake, certain messages to his 
friends in the land of souls, and many thanks for 
their having sent him to them in their emergency. 
Tne snake was soon skinned, and cut up into inch 











nine mills on the dollar; but there is little doubt but 
it the r will soon be reduced. 
followin t from a late mes e 


ig is a state: 
. “It shows how much the taxes will 










ieces—each warrior taking a bit for his medicine 
bag, whilst the snake’s skin was made to ornament 


jpainting in oil representing 


, gave hima crack, as if he held||wo 








































g ahead, and of the sen 


favor of their 

engaged in. e bear-was talked to. He was told, 
over Sil di aan how ele ee neet him 

—what troubles they were in—how kind their friend: 


were te send him. Then getting his-rifle ready, 
Indian having first discovered him, to the” 

‘« Bruen—it’s not the Indian but the white mi 
Indian loves Bruen. The white man makes him die. 
When you go back, Bruen, tell all this,’ eros 
forget to thank our friends for sending you.” Then’ 
taking aim, he fired. The bear fell with a growl— 
and was soon skinned, cut up, boiled, and eaten. 

We then went on without further ‘ until 
the object of our march was accomplis 


| From the Boston Mercantile 
The Clarke House.—This ancient mansion’ 
is now being razed to the grouud, and the p rs 
of which were sold at auction this morning, is : 
same sometimes called the Frankland House, a 
Henry F. having since been its owner) and is nr 
in Garden Court street, North sqtiare, next door to 
the large old building that was the residence of, Gor 
Hutchinson, and bong ays curious old 
over the front door he Clarke House. (minutely 
described by Cooper in his novel of Lionel» Lincoln ) 
was built more than a century ago, by Mr. 
Clarke, a merchant of great wealth, who is iz 
on Copp’s Hill. 

The following inscription, says the Atlas, isl 

visible on his tombstone. 

Here lies = Mortal Part 
o 
WiuiaM Crark, Ese. 

An Eminent Merchant of this Town and. An. Hon. 
orable Counsellor tor the Province Who Distin- 
guished IJimself, as A faithful and generous Tra. 
der ; 

Loyal to his Prince Yet always Zealous for the 
Freedom of his Country; A Despiser of Sorry 
Personsand little Actions ; An Enémy to 
and Enthusiasm Ready to relieve and help the 
Wretched. A’ Lover of good Menof Vartoubai 
nominations And a Reverent Worshiper of the a 

In the library of the old house is a closet lined” 
with wood, and at the back of one of the shelves is a 


















































large bird, very well painted. The mantel- ‘in 
this room is beautifully carved, in imitation of flowers, 
and fruit, and is in perfect preservation. Over the 


mantel-piece is a curious old picture, renee 
boy. and girl of a century ago. They are said to 
two children named Ellis, who were on a visit to the 
Clarke family. The girl is seatedon a bed orcouch, 
and has a loose white night gown, ruffled round the 
|neck. The boy is approaching to present her witha 
red apple, and is drest in a blue coat trimmed with 
gold lace, anda red silk scarf thrown over his should. 
ers ; his legsare covered with long ailk and 
a sort of buskins laced. up with gold curd ; athis wrists 
are deep cuffs of white lace. The children evidently 
belonged to a family of the upper class, though it is 
said that a descendant of one of them has been a. 
tenant ofthe alms-house within the two years past. 

In the principal room of the Clarke Ifouse (the 
parlor on the right hand of the front door), the wall 
are wainscotted all over, and on every p 
different © 
handsomely bordered, and decorated at the to 
armorial bearings 

The floor of th this room is tessellated, 
posed, it is said, of fifty-two different sorts o 
cut into small pieces: and arranged in vari 
we 43 figures, 80 as to resemble har 

In the centre of the floor are the 
Clarke family, represented in the same maj é 
different pieces of wood. This wes” t 
most expensively fin’ shed room in Boston.” ~~ ~~ 
The panellings went this morning for $49. sin 
















all. The picture of the old house er es sa 
25; a for the same ; view of 
ries (a beautifel 











Frankland for $5.75; 
for $6.50. The 
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the petson of his discoverer. Its head was tied to a 
lock of the Indian’s hair, the rattles trailing upon the 
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Ja Wetenarter, s. 6th inst. Mrs. Marcaret Paumer, aged 
*vontTue ne late Mr. Thomas Palmer of Newton, Ms. 

7 0 + 


her varied accomplishn:ents, and the endearing gentleness and 


“never made an enemy, but 


that he must have been 
surpassing 
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| god H. 
MARRIAGES, 

py. Rev. Dr. Berri an, Mr. Lester West 

Bon) 8 Ming Bataan de gliter ot Wil- 


he same’ ey > Rey. Dr. 
8. Currrenben, . to- iss Harnixt, 


, by the Rev. Smyth Pyne, of Middletown, Ct. 
F re te ernd st daughter of the 

Shaler, Esg.of M n, Conn. 
yy, the 23d inst., by the Rev. Mr. Taylor, Wi.1aM 
jto Hannan Maria, youngest daugh. 

of Pavonia, N. J. 

9th t, by the Rev. Dr. Philips, H. 
of Loudon County, Visginia, to Miss Maria 


last, by the Rev. Dr. Hawks, Mr. Grokar 


Also the 
















{plo ed in the location: and executivn of the principal railways 


| raving works now ip provress. 


facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their estabheb 





TORS OF RAILWAY COMPA 
‘AND OTHER WORKS. 
igineer lately from England, where he has been em- 


in that country, 
United States. 
From his practical knowledge of the various kinds of motive 
wer, both of stationary and locomative.en sines, also the cou- 
struction of railway carriages of many descriptions, he hes ne 
foubt that he would prove of efficient service toany company 


Wishes to engage with some company in the 


Letters-addressed te W. KB. G.35 Wall street, or to the care 
f Win. & F. Jacques, 90 South street, willbe punciually at- 
tended to. Most satisiactory reference can be given. miitt 





LS TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu 


Meitto Hudson. under the rame of Durfee & May, offer wu 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) fer in- 
elined plenes of. Railroacs at the shortest notice, and delive: 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. As u 
the quality of Rope, the public are referred toJ B. Jervis, Eng. 
M & H.ROR. Co, Albiny: or James Archibald. Engmcer 
Hudson and. Delaware Canaland Railroad Company, Carbon. 
dal, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, 


January 29, 1833. * F31 tf 












phi in, to Marta Farquuar, youngest daughter 


y evening, tlie 2ist instant,in Brooklyn, by the Rev. 

, Mr. Grorex Lex, to Miss AnaseL McCurnky. © 

a, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, on 'I'uesday 

;, 28th May, 4. G. Jaupon, Esqr. to Miss Lucy Ann, 
‘of Commodore William Bainbridge, of that city, — 

‘Richmond, Va., onthe 22d May, by the Right Rev. Bishop 

Joan Bupix Cuapman, Esq. of Folladoiphid, to Mary 

La Raxpotrn, adopted daugliter of Dr. John Brocken- 


5 pc an 

























































ee DEATHS. 
‘Wridny evening, May 24, Mrs. Rac, Dunzar, widow of the 
es Dunlap. 























last, at 7 o'clock, Carnarine, wife of Thom- 
44 years. 
morning, of pulmonary consumption, Frances 
D, the wite-of Palmer Canfield, and only daughter 
; = Pascalis, in the 30th year of her age. 
‘uesday, 28th instant, after a linge Hiness, Wint1AM 

HH. sougf Thomas D. and Eliza Howe, aged 18 months 

After a racted ilIness, on Wednesday morning, 4 before 4 
o'clock, Mr. Wa. H. M. Faxsnaw, late of the Theological Semi- 
ut at Princeton, in the tranquil aud triumphant exercise of 

oy oe ae 






Va. on the 20th inst. after a lingering illness, 
xe, (of the firm of W. McKee & Co.) of this city, 


mougers the 2d April, at the residence of her fathér-in law, 
of Blackrock, Exizasxrn, the wife of John 8. 
and second daughter of the late William Handy, M. D., 
of ¢ York. Scarcely eleven months have passed since her 
i ge in lier native city, and her parting from her family and 
early fri to whom she had been ever the object of deserved 
adumitation and love. It is not, here that her obituary may be 
anil her Joss fully appreciated; but among those who 
nessed the development of her rare intellectual endowments; 
heart, they wili not be found wanting ip the 
task of doing justice to the merits of her who 
her transcendent faculties so 
meéekiy that they were at all times felt andacknowledged with- 
envy. The present feeble notice is all that it is expedient to 
een to those amongst whom her too brief residence, and her 
truly feminine und therefore retiring demeanour, had rendcred 
her yet astranger. Such, however, as it is, he whopens it is but 
too conscious of its truth, as well as too deeply affected by the 
of others, to feel ab:e to enlarge it, except merely to add— 
ye the pain, even of this tribute to 
worth, if the affections and care of the indi- 
vidual to whom she had intrusted all her happiness at thisside 
ofthe grave, and the ardent petitionsto heaven of many a heart 
besides, pa have saved her.—[Cork (lreland) paper. | 


_ Kerorr or Deatus—Week enxviva Satrurpay, May 25. 
Between the ages o, 
50 and 60— 4}10 and 20— 3 





kindness ot her 
now 





and 100— 0 
and 90— 1}40 and 50— 5{| 5 and 10— 3 
ae! foam 80— 4) 30 and 40—14 |; 2 and 5— 4 
Gand FO — 4] 20 and 30—14| 1 and 2—7 
So Of and under one year, 30. 
~ Tota}, 93-—32 men, 13 women, 2 boys, 20 girls. 
? 4 Diseases. 


Ts ebb bbws Skee ove WY eee e. Peded oe 
M CO sve meeszics 
Old ayes... - +--+... eee, 
Peripnuemony ........... 
Pneumonia typhodes..... 
Stillborn 
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ae ABM. D. STEPHENS, City Inspector. 

EEE EEE 
_ NOVELTY WORKS, 

cco i 2 Near Dry Dock, Now-York. 

THOMAS. ah = utactyrer of Steam 
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Whooping cough... .... 
Wor 
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Patent Tubular Boil- 






nil Geonomy, to be supe- 
used. The fullest 
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Hsubmititem upon application, to any persons desiruus 
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SURVEVING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

iS EWIN &HMEAR LV, at the. sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 Souta street, one door north ofthe Union Hote!, Balti- 
nore, beg leave tu inform their frierids and the public, espe 
ciatly Eng aeers, that they cowinue wo mariulacire to orze: 
1nd Keep for saie every description of Ivstiuments in Lhe above 
wanches, Which they can furnish at the shoriest notice, and on 
airterms. Jnstruinents repaired with care and promptiiude 

For proof of te high estimation.on which their Su: veying 
instruments are hetd, they respec fully beg leave to tender 
he publ:c peruval, the iollowing certificates from geutiemen o 
listingtished scivintific attaininenis. 

To twin & Heartte —Agreeably to your request made som: 
Months since, { now offer you my op'nion of the losteument: 

Made at your estublichment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rafi 
‘vad Company. This opinion would have Leen given ata muci 
2arlier petiou, but waz intentionally delayed, in ouler to uffore 
tlonger time for the trial of the Tasu uments, so that i coul 
peak with the greater cor fidence vf their merits, it such they 
should be found wo possess, 

Ic iv 'w th much pleasure I can now state that notwithetandin: 
Ae Instruments in che service procured trom our northern ci 
ties are considered-gvod, ] hayea degided pretereuce for those 
Manuidciured by you. O+ the whole sumber nianufacrured foi 
‘he Depariment of Consiruction, to wit: five Levels, aud tiv 
A the Compasses net one bas retired any repairs within the 
mast tweive months, except fom the occasional impertection o} 
iscrew, or irom acci ents, to winch ali lustrumenis are liable 

They possese a firomess and s.ability, agdat the same tin 
t beatness aud beauty of execution, which reflect much credy 
12 the wrtists engaved in tbeis consirucdon. 
~ Tecan with confilence recommend them as being wo.thy the 
atic: of Compames engaged in Luerial tmprovemeuts, whic 
may require lustruments oPeuperior work manebip. 

‘ JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Congtruction-of the Buitinoie tnd Ohic 
‘ Railroad. 

I have examined with (gre several Engineers’ insirumen!: 
f your Manufacture, pertigularly Spirit levels, aid > urvey 
3 Compasses ; and tke pleasure in express ng my opinion 
‘the excellence of the workinanship. ‘The parts of the level: 
ppeared Weill pro; orsioned t secure facility iu use, and accu 
racy wyd permanency in adjustments. 

Thes insuuments seemed to we to Possess all the modern 
mprovement ofcnstruction, of which so mury have bee 
made within these few years; aud J have no doubi but they 
will give eVery Satisfaction whon used in the fieid. 

WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May txt 1333 

To Messrs Ewin and Hearite— As you have asked me to give 
wy opinion Othe merits of those instruments of your manu. 
aiture which 1 have enher used or examined, I chee: fully state 

hat as far as my opportunities of ny becoming aquainted with 
their duatities haye gone, f have great reasen to think wel! oF 
he skill displayed in their construction. The neatness vo! thei 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remerk by my- 
self. and of the accuracy of their performance I have received 
satistactory assurance from others, Whose op:nion I respect, 
and whe have had them ter 4@ cotsiderable time in use. ‘Phe 
¢fiorts you have made since:your establishment in this ciry, i 
relieve.us of the ureessiiy of sending elsewhere fir what we 
Nay want io our Jine, deserve the unqualified approbation auc 
wr watin encouragement, Wishidg you all the success which 
your enterprize so well metits, 1 remain, yours, &c, 
. H LATROBE, 
- Civil Engineer in the service ef the Baltimore ah! Ohiv Rail- 
? road Com ” 


A number of other levers are in out possession and might be 
mutroduced, but are too lengthy, We should be happy tc 








perus- 
ingthe same. - m25 








100 bags Saltp 
2 do Gall Nus 

100 do. Triest« RB 
6 boxes each 40 Its. Tartaric Aci . 
6 do, each 2d ibs, . do, do. : 


1 case 50 bottles Syrop de Vinaigre oye 
10 caves White Hermitage ; 20 tio. Cotie Rotie 
10 do. Dry St. Peray: 50:do. Bordeaux Grave 
40° do Chaieau Grille ; 5 cases each 12 boules Otives in Oil 
8 haks Fine Veivet Bottle Corks 
100 do. Bourton ‘Cloves 

3) do, Molieres. Almonds 
143 bundtes Liquorice Root 

4 bales Guat Skins 

1 cask Red Copper, 1 do. Yellow da. 

DRY GOODS BY THE PACKAGE, 

10 cases light and dark ground Prints 

40 du. 3-4 and 6-4 colcrea and black Merinos- 

15 do. 6-8 colored and black Circassians 
do, Sik Bandannas, black and colored 
do. Ialian Lusirings 
do White Satteens 
do, White Quiltings 

10 do. Borrie’s Patent Thread, No. 22 and 25 ; 
10 de Super high cold Madras Auikis, ent. to debenture 
100 pieces Fine English Sheetinga, for city (rave 

3 cases'‘Cantoon Coris 

2 do, Super blue, black, and colored Cloths—selected ex- 

press'y foc Merchant Tailors ; 
25 bales low priced puin Blankets. 
PAPER— 

IMPERIAL AND ROYAL—From the celebrated Saugerties 
Mills, of tie lollowing sizes, all put up with 480 perfect sliects 
co each reani— 
SigZee— ZUx35, VWNBH, VWix84}, VIix36, 26x37, Vx4l, VTrBSh, 
Zixs8, 21.2, QWinQ3, Vi»BW6, Wx2W7, Wx, &e., Ke. 
Also— All-the old stock of Medium will be sold at very re- 
duced pricec, to cluse soles, tne Mill having discontinued ma 
King that description of paper. ; 


ee 


ror dd 


ALSO, ® 

Chinese Colored Paper—for Lavele, Perfumery, &e. 

5 cases each 1600 Sheets Colored Paper 

2 do Jo do do du superfine 

2 do de do fig. do do 

3 do do do plain Gold do 

2 do do do plain Silver do 

2 do do do Silver do with ted figures 

2. do do do Gold do do 

2 do ilo do Ked do Gold do 

2 do do do White “do Silver co,  A20 








SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS. 

13> Compasses vi-vdrious sizes and ot supenor quality, 
watranted. 

Leveling Instruments, Jarge and sma!l sizes, with high mag- 
ailying powers with classes made by Troughion, wogether with 
a large wssorcment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
uid sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, tad Water sweet, 

Jdh fit corer of Maidenlane, 





ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
: INSTRUMENTS. 


xS- The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instrumente in 
hie profession, warranted equal, {not rupesion, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
ured inthe United States ; several of wh.ch are ent:rely mew: 
among which are au Immoved Compass, with a ‘Le excope-at- 
wached, bv Which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
etr, with two Telesco, es—and a Levelling lnsirument, wuha 
Goniometer attached, particulatly efapted to Railroad purpe- 
ses. WM. J. YCUNG, 
Mathematical Insirument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Piiladelphia. 


The fol owing recommeniations are respectfully submitted 
io Kugineers, Surveyors, anu others interested. 

* Baltimere, 1832, 

Ia reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use op the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail- 
road. Ichieerfaily farnish thee with the following informaton. 
Che whole number of Levels now. in possession of the depart. 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole nua. 
ber ofthe ‘Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
luation Deparnment . : f 

Both Levels and Compasse® qe in goed repair. They have 

n fuet_needed but tittle repairs. except from ace Cents to which 
ali instruments of the kind are Jiable ; 
«Ihave found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any otbers 
in use, ahd the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
eription of Goniometer that-we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on thia Road, * ; 

This instruMent, more recently improved with @ reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
carecly any thing to desire in the furmacion or convemence of- 
ihe Compass. Itis indeed Che most complerely adayted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay insuument that | have yet 
seen, and } cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others ~ 
cow in u-e for laying of ratls— and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respeettuily thy (rend, fie 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

ot Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Philadelphia, February, 1833, 

Having for the last- two years made constant use of Mr, 
Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compass,” 1 can safely say/t be 
lieve ite be much superior to any other instYument of the kind, 
new in use, and as such most ery recommend. it 40 En- 
gineers and Surveyors, BK. H. GILL, Civil Engineer, 
- Germantown, aera ay 
Fora year past-} have weed instruments made rt. WJ, 
Youn ia Vhiladelphia, in which he has com ‘the proper- 
ties of a lite Wbe hein #4 Level. : 
T consider these instruments adipivably calcd) 
out Railroads, and can re them to the no 
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neers as preferable (o any others for thu ~urj.ose. 
HENRY R.CAMPB hg 
mily Gehmaat aud 





